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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to 
be known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indi- 
cated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Visits to Churches 


XVII. 


NIVERSALISTS have been going to 
Philadelphia for many generations. 
John Murray started the pilgrimage 
in 17838. They raised Universalists in 
Philadelphia, that is believers in universal 
salvation, long before we had a Univer- 
salist denomination. And though we are 
in the habit of calling E. H. Chapin the 
greatest pulpit orator of the church, it is a 
fair question whether Elhanan Winchester, 
a Philadelphia preacher of 100 years earlier, 
were not his equal or superior. Elhanan 
Winchester broke with the Baptists over 
the question of everlasting hell just after 
the American Revolution. 

I was not thinking of Murray, Win- 
chester, Dr. Benjamin Rush, George De 
Benneyille, or any other famous figures in 
our history, when I reached Philadelphia on 
the morning of January 31, to take the ser- 
vice at the Church of the Messiah. It 
was raining hard. I was half an hour ahead 
of time and I walked up and down the long 
platform of the Pennsylvania Railroad at 
North Philadelphia waiting until some 
one should appear. Right on the dot, the 
competent and attractive assistant at the 
church, Eleanor G. Collie, did appear, 
and after that the way was made plain. 

I took charge of the service at this 
church two Sundays in succession to re- 
lieve the beloved pastor, Dr. Herbert E. 
Benton, now happily recovered from 
bronchitis. At my second service I was 
assisted by two young men of the congrega- 
tion, James Penton and John Guise, as it 
was their Young People’s Sunday. 

The Church of the Messiah is intensely 
loyal to the denomination but highly inde- 
pendent. They have Loyalty Sunday in 
January, Young People’s Sunday in Feb- 
ruary, andso on. They celebrate Christ- 
mas Dec. 25, however, and Faster like the 
rest of mankind. 

But in what church constitution is there 
a pledge of loyalty to equal the following, 
which is Article Two of the Constitution of 
the Church of the Messiah: 

“1. This church acknowledges itself 
part of the Universalist Church of the 
United States; accepts its profession of 
faith; recognizes the ecclesiastical authority 
of its General Convention and the juris- 
diction of its Convention in this state; 
regards itself as pledged to enlist and co- 
operate in such measures for raising funds 
and for fostering and extending all the in- 
terests of the church as the General Con- 
vention may adopt or prescribe, and accedes 
to and will comply with the conditions of 
fellowship established by the said General 
Convention. 

“2. Any member of this church who 
shall disclaim or refuse conformity to the 
said profession of faith, authority, and 
conditions of fellowship, shall cease to be 
a member thereof and shall hold no office 
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in it and exercise no function connected 
with it.” 

In spite of the storm on my first Sunday 
I had from eighty to one hundred people, 
and about the same number on the second 
Sunday. The church has a remarkable 
blind organist, Harry J. Ditzler, and an 
excellent quartet choir. The service was 
dignified and beautiful and there were no 
hitches. There are an unusual number of 
men in this church, headed by Nicholas R. 
Guilbert, moderator of the vestry of the 
church and president of the Board of the 
Messiah Universalist Home, which is one 
of their noble philanthropies. These men 
respect their church and take responsibility 
for it, and as a result the Church of the 
Messiah financially is a going institution. 

The church was organized in 1850. The 
pastors have been Rev. Henry Bacon, 
Rev. I. D. Williamson, D. D., Rev. Lewis 
L. Briggs, Rev. Elbridge Gerry Brooks, 
D. D., Rev. Edwin C. Sweetser, D. D., 
and Dr. Herbert E. Benton. Dr. Sweetser 
was pastor for over forty years and Dr. 
Benton has been there about seventeen 
years. Sweetser is a denominational 
tradition now—honest, fearless, exceed- 
ingly able, and as unswerving from the 
path he believed to be right as a planet in 
its course around the sun. The other pas- 
tors likewise were men who helped make 
Universalist history. Rev. James Shrig- 
ley, D. D., should be mentioned as an act- 
ing pastor between pastorates. 

The church bought its present site in 
1888 and completed the present beautiful 
structure as the first unit in a much more 
imposing building, but the present building 
has proved adequate. The adjacent corner 
where the larger building was to have 
been erected is rented and is a good source 
of revenue for the parish. 

The Messiah Home for old folks, owned 
and operated by the church through a 
separate board, was opened in 1902. 

Rev. Robert Tipton and his congrega- 
tion are now worshiping in a hall a block 
or two from the Church of the Messiah. 
At my second service I announced they 
would take charge of the services for Dr. 
Benton Feb. 14. Their old building, called 
the Church of the Restoration, has been 
sold. On Jan. 30, 1987, they broke ground 
for a new chapel at the corner of Stenton 
Avenue and Gorgas Lane. 

eet 


* * 


In a kindergarten class flags were shown, 
and in answer to a question a little girl 
gave the response that was expected of her: 
‘This is the flag of my country.” 

“And what is the name of your coun- 
try?” was the next question. 

“’Tis of thee,” was the prompt reply.— 
Exchange. 
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Type, Style, Form, and the Future 


HIS week we present The Christian Leader to our 
subscribers in new type throughout, text, 
heads, and article initials. The cover page, 

masthead column, and editorial page have been re- 
designed. The antique boxes formerly enclosing the 
running page heads have been replaced by a single 
supporting line. The object of all these changes is to 
present a more modern and more readable paper for 
our Leader family. This we wished to do without de- 
parting too radically from the old and familiar form 
dear to many hundreds of our readers. We believe 
that the final result justifies our conviction that we 
have succeeded in our quest. For quest it has 
been. 

The entire staff of the Leader canvassed type de- 
sign and forms of make-up before final decisions were 
made. In our quest for type we studied the many 
beautiful and graceful variations of Caslon, Gara- 
mond, and numerous other of the modern type faces. 
In the end we decided, not because we are conservative, 
but because we made actual tests, that the ten and 
eight point roman type we have been using is the 
most legible face for the Leader. While technically this 
is the same type face that we used last week, the ob- 
servant reader will note that it 7s new type. For he will 
mark the absence of the former distressing and fre- 
quent broken letters. Our new head type (or display, 
as they say in the composing room) is Cloister bold. 

To improve our form we have done away with 
the decorative border on the front page and replaced 
the old title head with one new and larger. Thus we 
have more room, and we are able to call to your atten- 
tion more quickly and conveniently the important 
articles week by week. Inside the paper we have re- 
placed the antique initial letters with a uniform font 
of Century initials for both editorials and articles. 

This new type and improved design we felt de- 
served the best paper we could afford to buy on which to 
display it. Therefore, the Leader is now printed on a 
heavier-bodied clear white paper instead of the 
“natural” finish paper which we formerly used, and 
which many of our readers complained had a slightly 
yellowed appearance. 

Here and now we pause in this description to 
thank publicly not only the editor and assistant 
editor for their long-suffering patience in making 
these changes, but also William Hamilton and his 
staff in the composing room, and our subscription 
clerk, Miss Dora Brown. We do this because we want 


the Leader family to know that every one of these 
improvements meant a great deal of extra work for 
these people. They did the extra work gladly, without 
money and without price, because they are proud of 
The Christian Leader, and they want to make it a better 
paper for you. 

At the head of the editorial page we have placed 
the statement, “A Universalist Journal—founded by 
Hosea Ballou.’”’ We put it there because the policy and 
spirit of Hosea Ballou, our founder, are still the policy 
and spirit of the paper, and will remain so under the 
continued editorship of its present editor, Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr. In his first issue July 3, 1819, Hosea 
Ballou said: 

The Universalist Magazine invites the sentiments 

of different denominations to expose themselves to the 

best advantage, clothed in their most simple light and 

shining in their purest luster, that the mind of the reader 

may be able to know where to bestow a justifiable pref- 

erence. : 
Replying to anticipated objections, Ballou said: “Oa 
subjects of religion and morality, Christian people of 
different persuasions would do well to exchange their 
views, freely commune with each other, and give and 
receive liberally and gracefully.” Thus from the very 
beginning the journals of our church have resolutely 
repudiated both the policies of exclusiveness and of 
“hush hush.’’ The present editor and the manager 
are one in their determination to keep The Christian 
Leader true to the journalistic ideals of the father of 
Universalism. The Christian Leader therefore will 
continue to be an open, free, and democratic medium 
of expression for Universalists and other liberal church 
folk. 

In the future we expect to present various series 
of articles especially helpful to our local churches and 
to our denominational projects. The extent and 
variety of this service is limited only by the measure 
of support which you, our people, give the Leader. 
If you will help us to put the Leader into many more 
thousands of Universalist homes; if you will give us 
more endowed subscriptions to put our message of 
liberal religion into more libraries and colleges; if you 
will remember The Christian Leader in your wills—in 
short, if every Universalist will get behind The Christian 
Leader and boost, the future of both our church and 
our church paper will be one of ever increasing use- 


fulness. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone. 
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AS THE EDITOR SEES IT 


R. LALONE has given up his work as minister 
in a college town where he was very happy, and 
thrown his lot in with us who are trying to 

serve the entire fellowship of Universalists. Already 
he has endeared himself to us by his tireless labor, his 
intelligent leadership, his modest, kindly spirit. 

Now he is leading a great circulation drive for 
The Christian Leader. Preliminary to it, he has insisted 
that badly worn type be replaced and that the Leader 
come out in modern up-to-date form. 

Is it too much to ask that Universalists who do 
not take the Leader support our project to the extent 
of $2.50 ayear? That may be aheavy tax on a few, but 
_ for large numbers it would be a trifling expenditure. 

We expect to give full commercial value for the 
money paid us. We produce a good paper well worth 
the price. But we wonder why more people do not 
think of us as a servant of all, and therefore to be 
helped as a servant of all. Nobody is getting rich out 
of the Leader. There is no stock and therefore there 
are no stock dividends. The salaries are small— 
smaller than they ought to be. The service rendered 
by people in our composing room, business and edi- 
torial offices alike, is actuated by something higher 
than dollars and cents. ‘The paper publishes thou- 
sands of dollars worth of free advertising for the de- 
nomination. And yet people as a whole do not under- 
stand that here is a practical denominational project 
as much entitled to their backing as anything else. 

Mr. Lalone is trying to make this clear. We be- 
lieve that he will succeed, and that many of the people 
who get the sample copies this week will send in their 
checks for subscriptions. If a few people will send 
us hundred dollar subscriptions, and a few more fifty 
dollar, twenty-five dollar, ten or five, their names will 
be inscribed in gold letters where any heavenly in- 
vestigator can quickly detect them, and send word on 
where it will do most good. 

The paper binds our people together. It pro- 
motes a family feeling. It keeps us advised about 
other parts of our fellowship. It informs us about 
the great subjects of our religious faith. It helps us 
live better lives. 

Once in a while it sends somebody or other off 
in transports of rage, but it doesn’t willingly enrage 
folks or give them apoplexy. It tries to be clear, frank, 
fearless, friendly and fair. 

At any rate, with a manager as well as an editor 
on the job now—and a manager of the kind that we 
boast—the chances of a steady advance are greater 
than they ever have been before. If you to whom 
these presents shall come will invest a little money 
in us, we shall push on with new cheer and courage. 

* * 


MRS. DILWORTH LUPTON 


N the Leader for December 26, we announced the 
death on December 17 of Mrs. Dilworth Lupton, 
wife of the minister of the Universalist-Unitarian 

church in Cleveland, Ohio. At the same time, the 
editor wrote to Mr. Lupton, for whom he has both 
warm admiration and genuine affection. Now comes 
a letter from one of the Universalists who joined this 
church at the time of the merger, expressing regret 
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that The Christian Leader has not carried an obituary 
of Mrs. Lupton. In the letter there is this significant 
sentence: ‘Both she and Mr. Lupton were so consider- 
ate and thoughtful when we went into the church that 
we certainly should show some sign of our love and 
appreciation. I am sure that I could never have been 
so happy in that church if it had not been for them.” 

Perhaps this paragraph from a letter which was 
not intended for publication is a better recognition of 
the noble work of a very sweet and noble lady than 
any formal obituary would have been. 

The part played in church life by a wise, tactful, 
gracious lady who is the wife of the minister is known 
to all who know anything about churches. 

That part was played by Mrs. Lupton to the very 
end of her life. No wonder that the Cleveland people 
—old line Unitarians and the Universalists now in- 
cluded in Dilworth Lupton’s parish—reverence her 
memory. 


* * 


LIGHTNING, THUNDER AND POETRY* 


E must confess that we do not like Mr. Cross’s 
poetry. Weadmit that it is important to give 
people hell, but we prefer to see it done in 

prose. Mr. Cross must have done his poetry rather 
well, however, or he would not have stirred up such 
arow. Here comes the February Advance with two or 
three pages taken up with an interesting discussion of 
Mr. Cross’s views. Whether ‘““Thunder Over Jerusa- 
lem’’ is or is not great poetry, the articles by Harold 
Stearns Davis and Allan Lorimer are great prose, and 
Dr. Cross also can write vigorous prose, as we see by his 
preface to the poems. 

Should a minister who calls his deacons thieves 
and murderers feel aggrieved if his people do not 
come to church and pay liberally for the support of 
the ministry? Or, to put it another way, should 
churches pay only for views with which they agree? 
Should a minister be a prophet or a place filler? 

In his pcem ‘‘The Minister Muses,” Dr. Cross says: 


What is my duty in this bitter case? 

Should I ery out and call the thieves by name 

Who rob the people? Should I dare to face 

The employers’ sneers, the empty churches shame 
Of famished purse and pew, speaking the word 
Like some old prophet, ‘‘Hear, O Israel, 

Do justly and love mercy!” saith the Lord, 
Consigning meanness to the pit of Hell? 


Now I am on my mountain top alone, 

Now I am on the temple pinnacle. 

I hear a cruel voice that bids me own 

Himself as master—God! God break the spell! 
God save me from a fealty so defiled 

And damn the man that starves his brother’s child. 


Now if we lived in Manchester, N. H., the home 
of Dr. Cross, and knew personally some of the 12,000 
people who have suffered by the closing of the Amos- 
keag Mills, or if we knew a single man who would © 
starve his brother’s child, we probably should want 
some thunder let loose over Jerusalem. Dr. Cross’s 


*Thunder Over Jerusalem. Poems of Justice. By Allen E. 
Cross. Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York. Price, 
$1.00. 
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thunder is the explosion that attends the lightning 
stroke of truth. And truth? “It is the worth of 
personality to self and to society.”’ Here we are on 
our own ground. That is Universalist doctrine. 
Why then this lukewarmness to “Thunder Over 
Jerusalem?’ Perhaps because the thunderbolts play 
too exclusively over the heads of some of the harassed 
mill owners. Perhaps we secretly would like to see a 
few let loose around John Lewis. And perhaps—we 
don’t care. But we think we do care. 

As for poetry—less hell, more heaven, is our mot- 
to, fewer thunderbolts, more of the beauty of nature, 
more of the love of God, more of the idea that people 
can even own mills and yet try to do the right thing. 

Dr. Cross is a minister of the Congregational 
Church. Some very eminent men pay high tribute to 
his work as a poet. A professor in Boston University 
writes a preface for the book. Probably we are 
wrong, but again we repeat, the thundering tires us. 
It is too deafening. 

* * 


UNITARIANS FACING MOMENTOUS 
CHANGES 


NITARIANS represented in the American Uni- 
tarian Association are facing momentous 
changes. The Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, D. D., 

of St. Paul, Minn., is to be the new president. A hu- 
manist, a Westerner, a denominational reformer, is to 
step into the seat of authority at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

Few informed observers familiar with the ways 
of churches could have predicted this astounding de- 
velopment. 

A man heads an investigating committee to study 
the running of an organization, that committee digs 
up plenty as they conceive it—and then some— 
against the organization, and then the organization 
says, ‘“Well, you come and run it.” 

It is highly sporting conduct on the part of the 
trustees of the organization, or else it is as wholesale 
a leap for the band wagon as we have had in modern 
ecclesiastical history. Just as extraordinary as the 
nomination of Frederick Eliot by the directors of the 
American Unitarian Association is the support of 
Frederick Eliot by humanists and theists alike. 

Any man who can be shoved to the front in the 
Unitarian body by Curtis W. Reese, Raymond Bragg 
and other leading humanists, and then annex King’s 
Chapel to lead his victorious march into supreme power, 
is a man of destiny. To be sure, nothing is so much 
a faux pas in Unitarian circles as to mention even the 
existence of humanism and theism, and we beg par- 
don for doing it, but, writing as we do for dull and wit- 
less Universalists, we have to use words that they un- 
derstand, and they at least have not abolished the 
difference between the two concepts. 

Dr. Palfrey Perkins of King’s Chapel is so keen 
to see a new day come for 25 Beacon Street that he 
runs for office himself—a non-salaried office to be 
sure, but he is on the ticket with Dr. Eliot. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish and Dr. Walter R. Hunt, 
president and secretary respectively, two veterans of 
the A. U. A., have eliminated themselves, and there is 
no likelihood of a fight. Friends of Charles R. Joy re- 
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sent the treatment he has received, and Joy would be 
a popular figure if he should stand for any office, but 
we doubt his doing it. Dr. Joy was renominated as 
an administrative vice-president, but his office under 
the new scheme is to be abolished, and he was offered 
a desk job in a ministerial placement bureau at head- 
quarters. This he declined. The liberal churches do 
not possess a man of finer ability and training than 
Charles Joy. His service of the A. U. A. has been in- © 
telligent and tireless. Three times he declined calls 
to important churches to serve the Association, and 
now he is compelled to make a choice between a clerk- 
ship and walking out, and he walks out with dignity 
and good spirit. 

If a fight should develop in the A. U. A. against 
Eliot because he is a humanist, we should see Uni- 
tarian theists as a whole rushing to his support, for 
Unitarians are that kind of folks. Their doctrine of 
freedom makes them stand so straight that they lean 
backward. They will suffer no man to be penalized 
because of his opinions. 

It is no light or easy task to be president of the 
American Unitarian Association. There are some 
eight million dollars worth of funds to be looked after, 
and organized religion to be kept organized in a day 
of organizational chaos. Dr. Eliot has a hard job on 
his hands. But he goes to it with the determination 
to work for the things of the spirit. 

He is able and popular. The young people at the 
Isles of Shoals swear by him. The great organization 
of women, headed by the brilliant Mrs. Rees, has 
labored to push through this reorganization and to 
bring him to the front. Those in the West who know 
him best, love him the most devotedly. We wish him 


all success. 
x o¥ 


OUR NOBLE WASHINGTON 


ARON BURR was fond of saying that Washing- 
ton was an incompetent man, and that from 
the standpoint of military ability both Charles 

Lee and Horatio Gates far excelled him. 

The personal friends and acquaintances of all 
these men have passed on, but history has made up 
its mind. 

Justly or unjustly, Charles Lee and Horatio 
Gates are regarded as boasters and braggarts, upon 
Lee is more than a shadow of treason, and Aaron Burr 
in the light of his proposed Southwestern Empire can 
hardly qualify as a witness to the ability of patriots. 

Washington grows in the esteem of his country- 
men. We venerate every scrap of his writing. We 
gloss over his failures. We exaggerate his services. 
So fanatical are some of our patriots that attempts to 
appraise Washington fairly are looked upon with 
strong disapprobation and alarm. 

The great thing about George Washington was his 
noble character. Lee, Gates, Burr, were all filled 
with a sense of their own importance, but Washington 
was filled with the thought of the cause that he served. 
He is a hero who wears well because there was nothing 
small or mean about him. And more than once it has 
proved true that the ability to hang on and to see a 
desperate thing through to the end is a pretty good 
substitute for genius. 
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Self-Discipline’ 


Russell Henry Stafford 


. ... If thy right hand causeth thee to stumble, 
cut it off, and cast it from thee: for it is profitable for 
thee that one of thy members should perish, and not 
thy whole body go into hell— Matthew 5 : 30. 


ON’T try to practice this precept literally, unless 
you want to get into trouble with the police. 
It is just as criminal to mutilate oneself as to 
do violence to anyone else. And of course Jesus knew 
it. We could not find a more unmistakable example 
than we have here of Jesus’ rhetorical use of over- 
statement to drive home his point, and make people 
think about it. 
» In this sentence he is driving home two points. 
First, he is in effect saying: ““You might as well butcher 
your body as soil your soul. Spiritual penalties are 
real penalties, no less dreadful than physical suffering.” 
When we hear the word “‘hell,’’ a medieval picture is 
called up of everlasting torment in a flaming pit, and 
we miss the vivid geographical figure which Jesus had 
in mind. What he said was not hell but Gehenna. 
Now Gehenna, or the Valley of Hinnom, was a real 
place. It was a deep ditch behind Jerusalem which 
had once been defiled by pagan sacrifices, and had 
therefore later been converted into the city garbage 
dump, where all refuse, including the bodies of dead 
domestic animals, was thrown away, and fires were 
kept burning to consume this debris and prevent pesti- 
lence. Jesus uses the name of this foul incineratory, as 
it had been used before him, as a horrible metaphor of 
the destruction which sin works in the soul of man. 

That this destruction would be final or ever in- 
escapable was no part of his doctrine. The word mis- 
translated “everlasting” in the Authorized Version of 
the gospels is in fact the only word in the New Testa- 
ment which means exactly what we mean nowadays 
when we say “spiritual’’—that is, non-material. It is 
an adjective of quality, not of quantity. It describes 
a kind of experience, not its duration. 

Jesus was not threatening men with supernatural 
terrors in the hereafter. He was declaring that even 
here and now, and in natural consequence of infidelity 
to his own conscience, the morally careless man must 
inevitably suffer inward degradation just as disgust- 
ing as if his body were slung over the brow of the hill 
into the nasty Valley of Hinnom; that, indeed, in 
comparison with this spiritual disaster, it would be a 
light thing to lose a limb, even by the most brutal 
amputation. 

Was Jesus right? It is hard for us to believe it. 
For we are such body-minded people that we rarely 
pay enough attention to our souls to observe whether 
they are healthy and happy or not. Provided our 
material circumstances are not curtailed, we are little 
disposed to worry about our spiritual states. And yet 
we can often see deplorable evidences of inner dete- 
rioration in others. One of the saddest things in life 
is that people do change, and sometimes for the worse, 
in the course of the years. 


*Sermon preached at the Old South Church in Boston, 
February 7, 1937. 


We meet an old friend after long separation, it 
may be, and we find that he has lost his gentleness and 
his spontaneous gaiety. That may have happened 
because things have gone ill with him, and he has let 
trouble make him bitter; or because things have 
gone too well with him, and he has let success make 
him boastful and grasping. In either case, it is not 
events themselves which have changed him, but his 
way of taking them. 

The reaction which has turned him hard is what 
Jesus would mean by sin. And its result is that he is 
in Gehenna. He is suffering the moral consequences 
of his own moral mistakes. They are awful in our 
rueful eyes, though he may not be conscious of them. 
We think we would rather see him minus an arm or a 
leg, but with his old spirit back again. Surely even so 
he would be better off, since he would still be himself 
inside, instead of having become this stranger who 
slays our love and makes us shrink from him. 

But what we see in others, perhaps others see in 
us. Certainly most of us have lost our freshness, our 
zest, our sense of wonder as we look at the world. 
Yet there are enough people in middle life. who have 
retained these traits despite hard knocks or great 
achievements, to show us what Jesus meant by being 
like a little child. That fading of the glory of lifeisa 
moral penalty, and not one which God has imposed 
on us from above, but one which has grown naturally 
out of our own acts and attitudes, taking life amiss, or 
twisting its opportunities greedily for our own ad- 
vantage. 

No doubt we seldom give these and other signs 
of decay within much thought, when things are moving 
along normally. But suppose a crisis should arise: 
shall we be strong enough to meet it? Or must dizaster 
first smash these artificial selves which we have built 
up, and bring our vanity and self-sufficiency down in 
shame to the dust, before we can find our real 
selves again, and begin slowly building back toward 
the integrity, the serenity, the fortitude, we have 
forfeited? 

Suppose we were to die today. Forget the medi- 
eval picture of hell. But remember that beyond death 
we can take nothing with us but what we are. Every- 
thing we have—all the outside things to which it may 
be that we have given ourselves, at the expense of our 
innocence and of loyal, open-hearted friendship—must 
be left behind. What are we, in ourselves? What 
have we become, thus far in life? Should we be crip- 
pled on the hard roads and naked to the bleak winds 
of the unfamiliar country we entered? Even if we 
were, to be sure, that would not mean that we should 
have to remain so. We shall still and always be under 
God’s care, and He will doubtless compassionately 
lead us, even over yonder, eventually into fullness of 
life. But not even God can give us the start we want 
in that other land, when first we reach it, unless in 
ourselves we show the fruits of the Spirit, a character 
made up of habitual mind-tones in harmony with 
Christ, suiting and preparing us for the magnified pos- 
sibilities and the concomitant hazards of a state in 
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which we shall have no things to hide behind, and 
must perforce be openly ourselves. 

When we think about the moral consequences of 
moral decisions as searchingly as this, we can agree 
with Jesus in the first point of our text, that to have a 
mangled soul is worse than to have a mangled body. 
His second point becomes evident as a matter of em- 
phasis when we give this text what may be called a 
contextual interpretation. He is about to comment, 
in contrast, on the old Mosaic rule for getting even, 
“An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” And his 
comment is that that is all wrong. There is no sense 
in getting even. One only makes a bad case worse by 
adding further offense where there is too much offense 
already, and perpetuating a quarrel. It is better even 
to do the exact opposite, and requite injuries with 
favors, not out of cowardice, but from sheer common 
sense in a mood of magnanimous invincible good will. 

But Jesus is here up against one of the stubborn- 
est of human failings, and he knows it. We can all see 
and resent sins in other people, especially at our 
own expense, and we are on the lookout for them. 
We like nothing better than to have something to 
feel slighted over or to get angry about, unless it be 
to get something on someone whose reputation is 
higher than ours, and prove that he is no better than 
he should be. But while we are going to all these 
pains to point out what is wrong with others, we are apt 
to forget what is wrong with us. If we can possibly 
deceive ourselves to that extent, we even like to imag- 
ine that there is nothing wrong with us at all. 

The man does not live, however, who has no faults 
of hisown. And our only business as volunteer police- 
men is with our own faults, for they are the only faults 
we can ourselves correct. When we get our own house 
clean, it may be time to turn our minds to the dirt and 
disorder in our neighbors’ houses. But we have such 
a big job on our hands at home that it is safe to predict 
that that time will never come. 

So, if we will remember what Jesus is just going 
to say against our officiously punishing other people 
for their transgressions, we shall grasp his meaning 
here, and understand how he probably accented this 
startling counsel: “If thy right hand causeth thee to 
stumble, cut it off.’ In other words, if you are going 
to be vindictive towards anyone, begin by being vin- 
dictive toward yourself. Narrow your eyes as pene- 
tratingly as if you were spying through a key-hole on 
the people next door, and turn them to spying on 
your own motives and actions. You look out for 
number one in every other way. Then look out for 
number one’s morals before you pry into other people’s 
affairs. Use up your severity in disciplining yourself, 
so that there will be none left over for your friends or 
enemies, and in social relations you will practice that 
kindness which by making allowances and lending a 
hand smooths the way for good fellowship and a 
wholesome morale in the community. 

Let it be admitted that now and then we run into 
people who are over-conscientious, and they do not 
need this advice. It is a recognized psychic aberra- 
tion to be pathologically preoccupied with oneself. 
And sometimes this preoccupation, instead of invent- 
ing symptoms of disease, invents symptoms of aliena- 
tion from God, so that its self-centered subject gets an 


\ 
illicit egotistical thrill out of feeling himself a lost soul. 

But healthy-minded people eschew these follies. 
And sick-minded people can be healed by religion. 
Really to believe in God makes people so glad to be 
alive in His world that they have no margin of atten- 
tion for dwelling on themselves with self-pity, even 
when they are in pain. And really to believe in God’s 
grace as ever present and operative will prevent any 
man from carrying his consciousness of guilt to the 
point of despair. The redeeming truth of the Gospel— 
and Jesus implies it in everything he says, even his 
severest utterances—is that there can be no such 
thing as a soul lost beyond hope, for nothing can be 
lost which God will not seek until He finds it. 

But over-conscientiousness is not such a frequent 
phenomenon that most of us have to be concerned 
about it. Rather the danger lies in the opposite quar- 
ter. Faults which would be glaring in our friends look 
mild in us, to ourselves. We do not claim to be perfect, 
to be sure; but on the whole we think that we are 
pretty good. And as long as we think that, there is 
not much chance of our growing any better. For im- 
provement comes only with serious effort. That is 
why Jesus pulls us up short and makes us look in a 
mirror at our own likeness unretouched by a flattering 
imagination, and suggests that we get after ourselves 
even more harshly than it would be our inclination to 
get after anyone else in whom we discovered like 
traits. 

When a man commits a sin which all the world 
would regard as grievous—if he embezzles or burgles 
or murders, for instance—he is likely to feel plenty 
of remorse, at least the first time. But it is odd how 
little genuine repentance, how little earnest purpose of 
reform, there is in the kind of remorse which haunts 
the gross offender after his first offense. For the more 
conspicuous the disgrace would be if the deed were 
known, the larger is the factor of dread lest one be 
found out. And the more one thinks about that, the 
less one thinks about the proper concern of the con- 
science, which is with the secret issue of right and 
wrong. So, if one gets by the first time, and plans 
adequate precautions for the future, there is just as 
great likelihood of a crime being repeated without 
qualms as of any private sin—even perhaps a little 
more. 

It is of the inner side of sin, whether criminal or 
within the law, that the conscience proper is mindful. 
And how much conscience we have depends upon 
how much importance we attach to the right simply 
because it is the right, and how frank we are with our- 
selves. Now by what he said about cutting off an 
arm, and so forth, Jesus summoned people sharply to 
a novel honesty. For a man who hears that saying is 
likely to ask himself, shocked and a shade indignant 
at the very idea, “‘Is it possible that I have any faults 
so blameworthy as to deserve treatment like that?” 

If he is startled enough by this challenge, then 
perhaps he will stop making excuses. The great 
stumbling block in the way of growth in character is 
our inveterate proclivity for explaining away to our 
own satisfaction thoughts and actions which in others 
we might be the first to condemn. In our own cases 
we have first-hand acquaintance with all the mitigating 
circumstances. And surely no one is to be blamed 
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very much, we think, for having done as we did in 
such and such an instance, given the actual situation 
and our perfectly natural mood at the time. But 
everybody else has just as many mitigating circum- 
stances to offset his badness as we have. Either we 
must make up our minds that right and wrong simply 
do not count at all—and that is a conclusion which 
we can never accept, deep down, for we know better— 
or we must realize that in spite of the circumstances 
we need not have done what we did, and must get our- 
selves ready in advance to meet the same issue in the 
right way instead of in the wrong way the next time 
it arises. 

Self-discipline begins with forthright acknowledg- 
ment of our own faults and foibles, calling them 
straight out by a much less easy term—calling them 
sins. And it should then proceed through an examina- 
tion just as searching as if we were judges and our- 
selves were prisoners at the bar. First, as to disposi- 
tion, or the emotional aspect of life. For motives 
spring from feeling, and issue in actions good or bad. 
Do I hate anyone? But what right have I to hate 
anyone whom God loves? And here is a harder 
question. Do I truly love anyone? Or is what I call 
love just a camouflaged desire to get from its object 
something I want, along one line or another? Do I 
ever forget myself enough to stop hating people who 
have hurt me, or to begin loving for their own sake 
people whom heretofore I have mainly used for my 
convenience? 

Second, my thoughts. Are they pure? Are they 
generous? Am I interested enough to think hard 
about anything which has no direct bearing on my well- 
being? Do I really want the truth about myself and 
the world and God, or would I rather know just.enough 
to get along with comfortably, and for the rest make 
shift with vague impressions rather than clear facts 
and firm principles? God has given me a mind, and 
presumably He means me to use it. How gravely am 
I disobeying His will, if I let it lie idle, except when I 
use it as an instrument of shrewdness in my own in- 
terests? 

Third, my actions. To begin with, my manners: 
in tone and gesture do I try to please the people I live 
and work with, including my family, or do I treat 
them brusquely or sullenly? And then, my work: do 
I set my whole will upon doing it well, or do I do no 
more than I have to in order to earn my living? And, 
further, my actions in general: do they express a con- 
siderate and comradely spirit, or do I act on impulse, 
doing what I want to do when I want to do it, without 
thought of the effects on others? 

These are but hints of directions in which we can 
prospect, to check up on the most important facts 
about us, namely, what we are in ourselves. We can 
follow them out indefinitely. There is no one here 
who will not find enough work to do on himself to keep 
him busy from now on, without taking time off to 
search out his neighbors’ misdemeanors and gossip 
about them. And of course the next thing to do, after 
we have found out where we stand, is to move forward 
into a better position. 

We must not expect to go all the way right away, 
and reach perfection over night. We are talking about 
self-discipline; and discipline means schooling; and 
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schooling is always a gradual process. To be in too 
great a hurry is to fall a victim to inevitable disap- 
pointment and discouragement. Do what we will, 
we shall still stumble now and then. But we shall 
stumble less and less frequently as our effort goes on, 
until at length we learn to walk steadily upright. If 
we are to be strict with ourselves, we have also to be 
patient with ourselves, as God is patient, provided we 
have first made sure that at last our faces are turned 
toward the light and that we have no intention of 
turning away or stopping before we reach it. And 
reach it we shall, if only it is our own sins which we take 
seriously, and we take them seriously enough to mean 
business in our endeavor for self-correction. 

We should never reach the light out of our dark- 
ness if we had to move only under our own propulsion. 
But we are never alone nor unsupported. That is 
where God’s grace comes in. His grace means His 
help. He does not give or withhold His grace capri- 
ciously, or grant it only on condition of acceptance 
of some creed. He is the Father and Friend of all men, 
and the Comrade and Stay of every man who is faith- 
fully trying to do his best. There is no such thing as 
mere morality—a man lifting himself by his own boot- 
straps—for wherever there is moral resolution, there is 
God to back it up. He never holds back His aid when 
any man, whatever his belief, invites it by following 
his own brightest ideal as well as he can. 

But on the other hand God never helps anyone 
who will not help himself. For He could not go where 
He was not wanted without invading human rights. 
God and man together can make man good, though 
either alone would be powerless to that end. We shall 
begin to help ourselves, and God will have a chance to 
help us, just as soon as we appreciate the dreadfulness 
of the soul’s lot when it separates itself from the very 
principle of life, which is righteousness, and in propor- 
tion as we honestly take the measure of our own ob- 
liquity in order to bring ourselves back sternly into 
the straight line. 


* * * 


LIFE IS LOVE 


Life cannot be completely stated in terms of sacrifice. To 
attempt to state it so is to fall into morbidity and sentimentality. 
Life is also joy, enrichment, enthusiasm and peace. Life is love, 
and love is not conscious of sacrifices even when it is making them. 
Life is a fountain that flows from inner sources, moved by inner 
forces, and it sparkles as it flows. 

The Lenten emphasis gives a seasonal stress to one phase of re- 
ligious experience and to one set of religious values. The contrast 
between the carnival of Shrove Tuesday and the penitential mood 
of Ash Wednesday is more bizarre but not more striking than 
that between these diverse aspects of the realities of religion. 
They are equally real and, though contrasting, they are not 
contradictory. Even during Lent, life goes on, and there is no 
reason why it should not. Whatever enriches and enlightens it, 
whatever makes it rewarding and satisfying, whatever helps men 
to live as in the sunlight rather than in the shadow, has true re- 
ligious worth and is not incongruous with the holy season. For 
only three hours was the sun darkened, and when the veil of the 
temple was rent it let in the light upon the altar. Altars have ~ 
been brighter since then. 

Lent is not a funeral of six weeks duration. It is a time for 
thoughtfulness, for the renewal of all good purposes, for deep 
appreciation of the great gift of God, for joy in the manifold 
beauty and energy of life, and for a fresh sense of the triumph of 
life over death.—The Christian Century. 
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The Spiritual Message of the Wagner Operas 


II—Der Fliegende Hollander 
Robert Grenville Armstrong 


AGNER’S opera, ‘Der Fliegende Hollander’ 

(The Flying Dutchman) finds its basis in an 

ancient legend made famous by Heine. Ac- 

cording to Heine, a Dutch sea captain was attempting 

to round the Cape of Good Hope. This man Van der 

Decken was a most determined soul. Though turned 

back from his attempt again and again, he swore he 

would not quit if he had to sail the ocean to Eternity. 

Such blasphemy must be punished. His oath is 

made a fact in his life. Henceforth, in a phantom 

ship with a phantom crew, he is doomed to sail forever 
the seas. 

That is Heine’s version, utter damnation. Wag- 
ner has a gentler streak in him, as we shall see in other 
operas than this. Wagner brings in a possible re- 
demption. If the Dutchman can find a woman who 
will be faithful to him even unto death, that love will 
redeem him from his terrible fate. Over against the 
damnation motif is placed the redemption motif, both 
heard in the Overture, a composition that was so 
realistic to the composer Liszt that he was led to ex- 
claim, “It is wet!” 

The redemption motif is not wholly new. It is an 
echo of an ancient phrase meaning “farewell,” a 
phrase which had been used by Beethoven, by Schu- 
bert, by Mendelssohn, and later on, with beautiful 
effect, by Wagner himself in “Lohengrin.” 

The opera was first produced in Dresden, Jan- 
uary 2, 1848. 

Now to the story itself as Wagner unfolds it. 

The Overture paints a great storm at sea. Two 
ships draw near to land, one a common ship with 
ordinary flesh and blood sailors, the other a weird, 
ghostly, phantom ship with blood-red sails and strange, 
mysterious lights. The curtain goes up. The first 
ship has made the coast and has anchored off shore. 
The sailors are busy furling the sails. The captain, 
Daland, has gone to shore to find out his location. He 
easily recognizes the spot as being only some seven or 
eight miles from the home port, but of necessity must 
wait for an off-shore wind before he can hoist sail and 
away to home, to home where the sailors’ sweethearts 
wait for them, home where the captain’s daughter, 
Senta, waits for him. 

The captain returns to the ship, sends the men 
below for a much needed rest, leaves the watch to the 
mate, and goes below himself. The mate starts to sing 
some love song known to sailors, but the lull in the 
storm and the gentle motion of the ship rock him off 
to sleep. 

The storm gathers force again, however, the sky 
darkens, and the waves lift themselves with added 
fury. Out of the distance appears a mysterious ship 
with blood-red sails and jet-black masts. Noiselessly 
it sails into the bay, draws alongside Daland’s boat, 
and drops its anchor with a crash. The Norwegian 


_ mate starts awake at the noise, but, seeing nothing to 


become alarmed about, he nods off again. Without a 
sound the phantom crew of this strange, weird, 


phantom ship furl the sails and clear the decks. The 
captain is a pale, black-bearded man in Spanish cos- 
tume of long ago. He, like Daland, goes ashore to 
reconnoiter. Seven long years have passed since he 
touched shore, for he is the Flying Dutchman. His 
opportunity for redemption has returned to him once 
more. Many a seven-year period has passed, but 
never yet has he found the maid who would be true 
to him, who could lift the curse resting upon him. 
He steps foot on land without hope. The ocean will 
surely call again and he must answer. 

“Y our cruelty,” he cries to the ocean, “‘is variable, 
but my torment is eternal. Never shall I find the sal- 
vation which I seek on land. To you, illimitable seas, 
I must remain forever faithful. How often, filled with 
the keen desire to end it all, I have cast myself into the 
deepest depths of the sea, to no avail. Again and 
again have I driven my ship upon reefs and rocks, but 
it found no grave. I have defied the pirate to bitter 
rage, have promised him a treasure beyond price, 
hoping to die in fierce battle. But he has signed him- 
self with the cross and hastily sailed away. Nowhere 
a grave! Never to die! Eternal damnation to an 
eternall ife of eternal wandering on the eternal seas! 
What a mockery the promise of redemption! What a 
mockery! A vain, vain hope. Only one hope re- 
mains, the Final Judgment of the world when at the 
sound of the trump the world shall crumble to decay. 
Then shall I pass into nothingness. Eternal void, 
receive me!”’ The crew of the phantom ship echo his 
prayer, “‘Eternal void, receive us.” 

He leans against a rock, absorbed in his gloomy 
thoughts. Daland comes out of his cabin to look at 
the weather and spies the ship close by. He hails the 
ship but there is no response. He declares that they 
are lazy and as sleepy as his own men, and then he spies 
the man on shore. He calls to him, asking his name 
and his country. The man on shore replies: “I have 
come from afar. Do you, in spite of the fearful 
weather, deny me anchorage?”’ Daland assures him 
of his good intent and goes to shore to become better 
acquainted. “Who are you?” Daland asks. ‘“Hol- 
lander,’’ the Dutchman answers. ‘‘God be with you. 
So you too were driven from your course by the hur- 
ricane. Did you suffer much damage?’ asks the 
Norwegian. 

The Hollander tells of long years of wandering, so 
long that he has ceased to count them. One land he 
seeks but never can find, the land of home. Then he 
beseeches Deland to let him stay at his home a little 
while, offering to pay well for the privilege. “My 
ship,” he says, “is laden with treasures from every 
region.”” Daland, who is quite evidently moved by 
any chance to acquire wealth, is duly impressed. He 
immediately begins to show deference to this unfor- 
tunate man. He asks what kind of cargo the ship 
contains. At a motion from the Dutchman, sailors 
bring forth a chest, a chest containing the rarest and 
noblest of gems. He says, ‘‘See for yourself and be 
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convinced of the price I offer for the hospitality of 
your roof.’”’ Daland stands amazed. The Dutchman 
says: “‘I offer this, all this, in return for a single night’s 
lodging. But this is a small part, a very small part, of 
the wealth the ship contains. But of what use is it to 
me? I have neither wife nor child and my home I can 
never find.”’ He evidently senses Daland’s greed, and 
he proposes to give all his wealth to him in exchange 
for a home. Suddenly he asks, “Have you a daugh- 
ter?” “Yes,” answers Daland, “a fine, beautiful girl 
she is.” “‘Give her to me for a wife.”” Daland is over- 
whelmed. ‘Tremendous wealth is dangled before his 
very eyes. Heis immediately won over by the Dutch- 
man’s proposal. He sings the praises of his daughter, 
beautiful, faithful, full of love, is she. He adds, “‘You 
offer pearls, but the greatest pearl is the love of a true 


wife.’ The Dutchman answers, “And you will give 
me one?” “You have my word.” ‘Shall I see her 
soon?” ‘As soon as a favorable wind can waft us 


home. You shall see her and if she pleases you. . . .” 
“She shall be my wife.” 

But he muses to himself: ‘She shall be my wife. 
Will she prove to be my angel? Do I permit myself 
the folly of an illusion? Hopeless as I am I yet follow 
the lure of hope.”’ 

The favorable wind has come. The Hollander 
begs the Norwegian to lead the way. The sailors on 
Daland’s boat have raised the sails with a merry song 
ready to speed on their way home. The Dutchman 
goes to his silent deck. 

The scene shifts. The curtain rises to disclose 
an interior in Daland’s house, the large living room 
where a crowd of girls are gathered spinning in front 
of the fire. Pictures and trinkets dear to the heart of 
a sailor adorn the room. Among the ornaments upon 
the walls is a picture of a pale black-bearded man in 
the costume of the Spaniards of long ago. 

' The girls are singing the whirling, happy song of 
the spinners, singing of their sweethearts on board, 
singing their desires for favorable winds to blow the 
lads safely home to them again. One only is not 
working, Senta, Daland’s daughter. She gazes in- 
tently at the picture of the pale man upon the wall. 
The old nurse, Mary, chides her gently for her idle- 
ness. The other girls believe that their lovers will 
bring them gifts if they prove that they have been 
industrious. Mary says that if Senta does not hurry 
she will receive no gift. The others laugh at this, as 
they know that her lover is a hunter, not a sailor. 
She is not dependent upon what the sea will bring 
back to her. Senta is apparently oblivious to the jests 
that go on about her. She lightly hums the fragment 
of an old ballad, one that tells the story of the pale 
man with the black beard. Mary chides her again as 
always before that picture, dreaming away her life 
there. Senta answers gently enough: ‘‘Why did you 
tell me the story. ... The unhappy soul!’ The 
girls jest again, reminding her of her Erik’s hot temper. 
He’d better not hear of this dreaming over an un- 
known lover. Sheturns to them with a cry: “Oh, keep 
still. Stop your silly laughing.” But they drown her 
voice with the refrain of the spinning song: “Mutter 
and hum, good little wheel, cheerily, cheerily turn. 
€)'n, spin a thousand threads, good little wheel, 
niiter and hum.” Senta begs them to stop that silly 


tune. They answer, “Sing yourself then.’’ Senta 
wants Mary to sing the ballad of the pale black-bearded 
man. She refuses. Then Senta proposes to sing it 
herself. She says to her friends, “Could I but bring 
home to your hearts the wretchedness of the poor 
soul’s fate, it would not fail to move you to compas- 
sion.” The girls stop their spinning and gather round 
her. She sings: 

“Have you met the ship on the seas blood-red of 
sail and black of mast? Upon the high deck, the pale 
man, the ship’s- master, keeps incessant watch—Hui! 
How the wind blows! Yohohey! Hui! How it sings 
in the stays! Yohohey! Hui! Like an arrow flies 
the ship, without stop, without rest. Yet might de- 
liverance one day come to the pale man, could he find a 
woman upon earth who should love him faithfully until 
death. Oh, when, pale seafarer, when shall you find 
her? Pray to Heaven that a woman soon may keep 
her troth to him! 

“With contrary wind, in the rage of the storm, he 
determined to double the cape. He cursed and swore 
in mad mood: ‘Not to all eternity will I desist!’ Hui! 
And Satan heard it. Yohohey! Hui! Took him at his 
word. Yohohey! Hui! And nowa lost soul, he sails 
the seas, without stop, without rest. How the un- 
happy man, however, might find deliverance upon 
earth, an angel of the Lord showed him,—how he 
might earn eternal salvation. (Ch, that you might, 
pale seafarer, find it! Pray to Heaven that a woman 
soon may keep her troth to him! 

“‘He casts anchor every seven years, and to wooa 
woman, comes ashore. But never yet has he found a 
faithful one. Hui! Spread the sails! Yohohey! Hui! 
Lift the anchor! Yohohey! Hui! False love, false 
troth! Back to sea, without stop, without rest!’ 
Senta, who has put her whole self and soul into this 
ballad, sinks to her chair exhausted. But she sings 
on: “Ah, where tarries she, to whom God’s angel 
might guide you? Where shall you find her who will 
be your own true and loyal love until death?” Then 
with an air of sudden inspiration she springs to her 
feet: ‘“Let me be that woman! My truth shall work 
your deliverance! God’s angel guide you to me! 
Through me you shall reach salvation.” 

All are thrown into confusion by this sudden turn. 
Mary, the nurse, cries out, “Heaven help us!’’ The 
girls in fright shout “Senta, Senta!”’ 

Meanwhile Erik, unnoticed, has slipped into the 
room. He bitterly remonstrates with her. The girls 
cry to him, “Help us, help us, Erik, she is out of her 
senses.”” The nurse turns with anger towards the 
picture on the wall: ‘‘Accursed picture! Out of the 
house you shall go just as soon as the father comes 
home.” Erik says, ‘The father has arrived!’ In- 
stantly the girls would run to the wharf, but Mary 
detains them, makes them stay to prepare a meal for 
hungry men. Off they go for that purpose. Senta 
would leave with them, but Erik detains her. He 
pleads with her. He wants to give her the best gift 
of all, a husband, himself. He is without any ques- 
tion deeply, deeply in love with her. She at one time 
may have given him some encouragement, but now, 
at a turn in her life, she has become obsessed with pity 
for the wandering sailor of the seas. Erik has had a 
dream, a dream in which he lay upon a high cliff look- 
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ing over the sea. He could hear the surf breaking 
upon the cliffs beneath. A strange, extraordinary 
ship drew near to land. Then two men landed. One 
was her father—the other, the sea-man of the picture. 
“And I?” Senta asks. “You,” Erik continues, “‘came 
out of the house, ran to meet your father. But then 
you saw the stranger, fell upon your knees and clasped 
him. Passionately you clung to him and kissed him. 
And then I saw you fly together to the sea.’”’ Senta 
cries: “He is looking for me. My destiny, it is to 
perish with him.” Erik recoils: ‘Horrible. She is 
gone from me. My dream boded true.” In despair 
he runs from the house. Senta is left alone murmuring 
the burden of the ballad, “Pray to Heaven that a 
woman soon may keep her troth to him.’”’ The door 
opens. Daland enters, followed by the Hollander. A 
cry escapes her lips, and her eyes are fastened on his 
face. Both are caught in the spell. 

Senta forgets to greet her father, forgets every- 
thing in her absorption in the stranger. Her father 
chides her. She answers, “Father, speak, who is that 
stranger?’ The father answers: ‘“‘You are eager to 
know? Bid him welcome. An exile from home, he 
seeks a fireside and offers rich compensation.” He 
turns to the Hollander: “‘Did I praise her too highly? 
Does she please you?” The Hollander signifies his 
assent. Daland turns to his daughter again: ‘““My 
child, show favor to this man. He shall be your bride- 
groom, you shall be his bride.’”’ She shrinks at the 
bluntness of her father, but he does not notice. He 
pulls from his pockets a handful of the precious stones 
and shows to her. “See how much you ought to 
think of him. These are yours, yours.’”’ Meanwhile 
Senta and the Hollander have been observing each 
other most closely. Finally Daland says, “Am I in 
the way?” and stumbles out. 

For a long time they gaze at each other, each 
absorbed in his or her own thoughts. He murmurs 
to himself: ‘‘As if out of the distance of long-past days 
this maiden speaks to me. I have dreamed of such as 
she. Satan’s malice left me a living heart, alas, that 
I might never forget my torment. ... Oh, might 
redemption be my portion through such an angel as 
she is.” 

And Senta speaks to herself half-aloud: “Have I 
drifted into a wonderful dream? Or is this a day of 
awakening for me? He stands before me, his features 
filled with sorrow. Oh, that the salvation which he 
goes seeking without rest might reach the unhappy 
man through me!’ 

At last he speaks to her, asking: “‘You do not re- 
ject your father’s choice? Could you forever give 
yourself to me?’”’ She answers him unconditionally. 
He is lifted up with rapture, but still he hardly dares 
hope. “Could you understand the fate you must 
share with me perhaps you would not remain true.” 
She answers: “In my soul is written the supreme law 
of truth, and unto him to whom I pledge my faith this 
one truth it is which I give, truth until death.” The 
words fall upon the unhappy wanderer like balm. 
“Ye angels,” he calls to them, ‘‘who had quite for- 
saken me, confirm her heart in its constancy.”’ And 
she prays: “Let him have reached home at last! Let 
his ship rest here eternally in port.” 

Daland re-enters to bid them come to the merry- 


. 

making feast held to celebrate the return of the 
sailors. They are ready, even the Hollander, to par- 
ticipate in the rejoicings of the simple sailor folk. 

Not far from Daland’s house is the bay in which 
are anchored the two ships. The Norwegian ship is 
bright with lights. The sailors are rejoicing in their 
return home. The other ship is in sharp contrast, not 
a light, not a sound. The sailors on Daland’s ship 
shout over to the other, bidding them make fast and 
come away to the merry-making. But there is no re- 
sponse. The sailors on Daland’s boat, nothing 
daunted, dance and sing on deck, marking time with 
their heavy seamen’s boots. 

From Daland’s house come the girls laden down 
with baskets of good things to eat. They make fun 
over the sight of the sailors dancing, and in a playful 
evidence of pique, carry their baskets to the dark, 
strange ship. Their lovers cry out to them to ask 
what they do. They go on their way and try to dis- 
cover signs of life on the strange boat. Not a sign is 
there anywhere. They shout out to the sailors on 
board, but no answer comes. At last they desist and 
hand up their baskets to those for whom they were 
originally intended. They then return home, while 
the sailors feast upon what they call a double portion 
because of the failure of the men on the phantom ship 
to respond. 

Absorbed as they are in their feasting, they do not 
notice a beginning of life upon the other ship, and in 
the water immediately around it. The ship begins to 
rise and fall as the water is agitated. Winds whistle 
with ghostly sound through the rigging of the ship. 
Livid fire plays about the ship, bringing into sharp relief 
the cordage and the men. Hollow voices begin to sing 
out and intone a sea-song of weird cadences and strange 
intervals, making the blood of others creep: “‘Yohohey! 
Yohohohey!—Huissa! The storm drives us to land!— 
Huissa! Sail in! Anchor loose!—Huissa! Run into 
the bay. Black captain, go ashore! Seven years are 
over, sue for the hand of a golden-haired maiden. 
Golden-haired maiden, be true to him, be true. 
Cheerily, bridegroom. The storm-wind howls wedding- 
music, the ocean dances to the tune. Hui! Hark! 
His whistle sounds. Captain, are you back again? 
Hui! Hoist sail again. Your bride, say, where is she? 
Hui! Ha, ha, ha! Blow storm-wind, howl away! No 
damage can you do to our sails! Satan has charmed 
them, they will not tear in all eternity!”’ 

The Norwegians have looked, listened, then be- 
come filled with horror. They start singing again with 
all their might, much as a boy whistles in the dark to 
keep his courage up. Both crews keep up the con- 
test until at last the Norwegians give up and go be- 
low, each man busily making the sign of the cross as 
he goes. The Dutchmen break into a fearful yell of 
derision—and instantly darkness and complete silence 
invade the ship, while perfect calm falls upon the sea. 
For a long interval the scene, so crowded and noisy a. 
moment before, remains empty and still. 

Senta runs out of her house in great agitation, 
followed by Erik. He has learned of her betrothal to. 
the stranger. In frenzied speech he asks her for the: 
truth. She begs him not to ask her. He chides her 
for her inconstancy to him. She, in pity for him, seeks; 
to comfort him. As she does so, the stranger, unseen, 
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hovers near and hears enough to convince him that 
Senta has proved untrue to him. The two are inter- 
rupted by a wail of distress: “Lost! Lost! To all 
eternity lost!’ The two turn in horror to find the 
Hollander. “Farewell, Senta,’ he cries, and starts to 
hasten down to the boat. Senta throws herself in his 
way. “Stay, stay!’ But he pushes past. “To sea, 
to sea!’ There is a struggle between the three, the 
Hollander to break away, Senta to hold him back, 
and} Erik to pull Senta off. But off the Hollander 
goes“ with words of deepest despair and disappoint- 
ment. 

Senta cries after him: “Indeed, indeed, I know 
you. Full well I know your fate. The end is at hand 
for your torture. I am she through whose fidelity you 
shall find salvation.” 

- He cries back, denying that she knows him, and 
shouting, “Behold and recognize this ship, terror of 
every pious soul... . The Flying Dutchman I am 
called,” with lightning speed he has gone aboard. 
Instantly the weird ship gets under way amid the 
cavernous Yohohoes of its phantom crew. Senta 
struggles to follow. Her father, her nurse, Erik, hold 
her back. But with superhuman strength, she throws 
them off, climbs a rock projecting over the deep water. 
With all her strength she cries after the departing 
Hollander: ‘‘Praise be to your angel and his decree. 
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Here I am, faithful to you until death!’ And she 
springs into the sea. 

At that instant the red-sailed ship with all its 
crew sinks. A great wave heaves high and falls again, 
eddying, and burying the whole. Above the wreckage, 
in the soft golden light of sunrise, are seen the trans- 
figured and glorified forms of Senta and the Hollander, 
rising from the sea, clasped in each other’s arms, and 
floating heavenward. Thus ends the story. 

Here again we have the lesson of the power of an - 
unselfish, absolute, abiding love to redeem and save. 
We shall see how Wagner uses the same lesson again in 
another of his operas. It is the simple philosophy of 
many of the folk-tales of old. The evil doom is 
punishment for sin. The one who loves the doomed is 
innocent of sin herself. When she merges her inno- 
cence in pure love with his guilt, making his sufferings 
her own, she suffers unjust punishment, and God must 
pardon both because of her innocence. Love redeems. 
Love pays the price. 

Not only has this been the lesson back of many an 
ancient folk-tale, but in our Christian theology we 
have the same story repeated with Christ upon the 
Cross, giving himself, a great love-gift, for the redemp- 
tion of the world. Through love, sacrificial, under- 
standing, unselfish love, comes salvation from the 
damnation of sin! 


Nature and Human Nature 


CIII. 


Sweeping the Old Schoolhouse 


Johannes 


N the state of New York, the rapid extension of 

a system of “central schools’ has left many a 

country schoolhouse stranded so far as usefulness 
to society is concerned. The rural districts more and 
more are being put into village districts, and buses 
take the children to and from the large graded schools 
in some central place. So Richmondville, Cobleskill, 
Middleburg, Schoharie, Gilboa, Jefferson, Sharon and 
other towns in the county of Schoharie now have their 
central schools. 

Beards Hollow, where we have a summer home, 
has had two district schools—the upper and the lower, 
as we have known them, or the red schoolhouse and the 
white schoolhouse, as an earlier generation knew them. 
We belong to the upper end of the “hollow,’’ and 
we own the farm from which land was given for both 
church and schoolhouse, with the proviso that it was 
to come back to the farm if the time ever came when 
church or school should not be used for the purposes 
intended. 

I suppose that the “white schoolhouse’’ came back 
to us years ago, or, rather, the land that it stands on. 
There were so few children that all went to the lower 
schoolhouse, now also painted white, a mile or more 
down the road. Only a few teachers held sway 
in our schoolhouse after we went there in 1918. For 
years the schoolhouse has been locked up and deserted. 
Honey locusts grew up around the little building, so 
that in summer people often drive by without noticing 
that the schoolhouse is there. 

Last fall we stayed late at the farm, going to Bos- 


ton for half a week and spending the other half in the 
country. So we noticed the schoolhouse and talked 
about it. Passing it just before election day I saw that 
the front door was open, and I investigated. I found 
that it had been forced, and that the stove had been 
taken away—probably stolen. Apart from that the 
schoolhouse was intact, but the wind had blown in 
quantities of dead leaves and scattered paper in all 
directions. 

There stood the teacher’s table and chair and the 
pupil’s desks. Some books were on the table. More 
books were piled on a seat, and a number of books and 
a stack of papers lay on the shelves of a small built- 
in bookcase under the chimney. The floor was covered 
with debris of all kinds. 

It was mid-afternoon and cleaning was going on 
at our farmhouse and preparations to leave were being 
made, and I had no desire to stay there. It occurred to 
me that as a kind of proprietor I ought to sweep the 
schoolhouse, sort the litter and nail up the door. So, 
getting a barn broom, and a dust-pan, a hammer and 
nails, I went back for a field day. 

It took mea longtime. I picked up too much that 
was interesting. 

On the teacher’s desk was a register of the type 
sent out by the Department of Public Instruction, 
Albany, containing a record of the attendance of 
teacher and pupils, a register of visitors, a census 
schedule, school laws, trustees’ report and trustees’ 
affidavit. From the latter I learned that in 1914 the 
schoolhouse site was valued at $25.00, the building at 
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$350, the furniture at $12.00 and the library at $50.00. 
On the school roll were the names of six boys and three 
girls. I knew all the nares and could figure easily 
how old those pupils are now. I merely had to add 
twenty-five to seven, fifteen, fourteen, seven, six, and 
six—the ages of the six boys. Of course, I did not 
add up the ages of the girls, that would be betraying 
information that had come in a semi-confidential 
way. Two of the six boys, brothers, still live in 
the hollow, and are fine men. None of the girls 
stayed. 

Kicking around on the floor was a census of farm 
products for 1917—from bees to maple sugar, pounds 
of milk, number of eggs, cords of wood, acres in this 
and in that—an exceedingly interesting document. 
One could just see the boys and girls acting as census 
agents for the government. Whether that information 
ever went through to higher authorities on some other 
blank, I have no way of telling, but it was fun to read 
of one man setting 500 eggs and another making 200 
pounds of maple sugar in a season. 

Examination papers were scattered everywhere, 
almost hopelessly mixed up with dead autumn leaves. 
Herbert J. Becker, down in the fourth grade, got 100 
in his spelling in June, 1917, and ‘‘Wednesday”’ and 
“neither” and “orchard’’ were among the words on 
the list. 

Gladys Meade in June, 1916, wrote out the first 
verse of the Star Spangled Banner on an English ex- 
amination and did it well, too, having it all clearly in 
mind except she used a “‘that”’ for what, and a “‘those”’ 
for “‘whose.”’ Her worst mistake was “galenly stream- 
ing,”’ but the teacher missed that. 

So it went: “The teeth should be cleaned every 
day. Weshould not crack nuts with them.”’ “Taking 
one number from another and finding what number is 
left, is called subtraction.’’ ‘“‘We should chew the 
food well so it will digest and so the stomac will not 
have to work so hard.’”’ “Ships can pass from the 
Meditaranean sea to the Atlantic without sailing 
around Africa by aid of the Suez Canal.” 


“So here hath been dawning 
Another blue day, 
Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away?” 


I gathered up a bunch of these examination papers 
and laid them on a shelf. They were worthless, of 
course, the writing half obliterated, the paper yellow 
and crumbling, the thing they stood for in the lives 
of the pupils twenty or twenty-five years behind them, 
but they were a symbol of something immensely im- 
portant in the development of our country. 

The rain was coming down hard, but I carried 
basket after basket of trash to the ovens in the grove 
back of the church and got it burning. The dust that 
I raised filled my mouth and nostrils, and I hoped that 
there was a time limit on the germs. Now and then I 
stopped to peep into some book that I pulled out from 
under a desk. It seemed almost as if children had 
been in there having fights, with the books as missiles. 
There was no fifty dollars worth of them, but I struck 
some that were exceedingly interesting. A small 
black-bound volume published in 1840 had stamped in 
gilt letters on the back “School District Library No. 
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187. Lives of Jay and Hamilton.”’ Both were New 
York State men. Both were famous figures in the 
early history of the country. I read enough to note 
that Jay, who had been Chief Justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court by appointment from Washington, 
and had resigned to be Governor of New York, de- 
clined an appointment as Chief Justice from John 
Adams. I examined with especial interest two na- 
ture books in The Youth’s Library: “Some Useful 
Animals” and ‘Our Shy Neighbors’’—stories of birds, 
butterflies, snakes, frogs, bees, etc. I discovered a 
book by my old friend Frank Carpenter on ‘‘Europe,” 
and lost myself for a while in a battered copy of 
“The Hoosier Schoolmaster,’”’ by Edward Eggleston—a 
favorite of my boyhood. I could not think of any part 
of the county as degraded as Flat Creek, Indiana, or 
anybody up and down the length of Beards Hollow 
anything like old Jack Means and his outrageous old 
wife. Still, out of that Means family came the power- 
ful Bud Means, who helped save the day for the School- 
master. 

Regents examination questions, bulletins of the 
U. S. Food Administration, rules for the Tri-County 
Spelling Contest, four typewritten sheets of a play, 
“Before Yorktown,” in which Martha Washington 
was a leading character, were in the relics that I 
picked up and laid in order on a shelf. 

I was out of the country in the days of the muster- 
ing in of the War Savings Army, and when the school 
children took home cards to tack on the wall, which 
called on everybody to save beef, lamb, pork, wheat, 
soap, and other things needed for the war. Some of 
the rules were new to me, but they were good for time 
of peace or of war: “Do not limit the plain food of 
growing children.’”’ “Watch out for the waste in the 
community.” 

Night was coming on. I had not made the 
schoolhouse perfectly clean, but I had improved it. 
I nailed the door shut, fastened the windows, except 
one, and let myself down from this one, the highest 
from the ground and not easily reached by a 
boy. 

The old schoolhouse has done its work. Like an 
old horse, it deserves well of its master, the commu- 
nity. It ought not to be kept in use as a school, for 
there are better facilities in the central school. But 
the part that it has played in our educational history 
ought not to be forgotten. There were some remark- 
able schoolmasters who served in rural schools. In 
the generation before the Civil War Sharon had a 
schoolmaster named Squire Knight, who has become a 
tradition. He was the teacher of my father, who was 
born in 1840, and father had some things that his 
children never had. In those old days there was drill 
in mental arithmetic, personal quizzing by the master, 
community interest in hard problems, and often de- 
bating societies and spelling bees in connection with 
the schools, that made an important contribution to 
the education of the youth of that day. 

Something of that personal instruction, that 
regard for individual initiative, must be put back into 
our modern mass education if it is to realize all that 
we hope from it. 

The old red schoolhouse still has something to 
say to us if we will but hear. 
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Brotherhood in Time of Disaster’ 
Carl H. Olson 


HIS morning’s talk is the product of most unusual 
circumstances, circumstances of which you are 
aware and in which you are vitally interested. 

It is prepared upon the “front” of flood relief activi- 
ties. 

Each week there is the question of subject matter 
for these Church Forum talks. For a period of more 
than three years this weekly responsibility has been 
discharged to the best of the speaker’s ability. A few 
days ago it seemed that other duties would prevent 
special preparation for this program. Arrangements 
were made for the repetition of a previous message. 
The choice fell upon a discussion of brotherhood, a 
subject applicable to this period of emergency. 

The topic was so pertinent to the occasion that 
the possibility of finding time for special attention was 
welcomed. The speaker has been assisting in the 
Quartermaster Corps at Red Cross headquarters, 
working during the hours of darkness when demands 
are of special nature and of special importance. It 
seemed that the best possible discussion of brother- 
hood would—or might—consist of personal observa- 
tions. The fact that this preparation might be made, 
although interrupted by runners in quest of supplies 
for the relief stations, is evidence of a reassuring 
nature. Organization has progressed to such an ex- 
tent that emergency activities have become almost 
routine at this end of operations. 

Religion has always maintained that social unity 
deserved the attention and devotion of all who profess 
a belief in God as the Universal Father. Brotherhood 
among men, religion has claimed, is the only basis 
upon which solutions may be built for the problems of 
humanity. Nowhere in history has this contention 
been more forcefully supported by actual illustration 
than in the flood areas of the Ohio Valley. 

You have doubtless heard many of the broad- 
casts and have read the news accounts which contained 
evidences of this sort. To this information I offer 
these supplementary items which have come to per- 
sonal attention. 

The organization which has been built consists 
of simple elements. A headquarters group under- 
takes to receive supplies and maintain bases from 
which the numerous emergency relief stations may 
draw required materials and men. Administration 
would be complicated, were it not for the fact that 
class discriminations are forgotten. One goal is in 
mind—service. One method is in practice—co-opera- 
tion. 

In the Quartermaster Corps, for example, the 
night crew consists of three Boy Scouts, a dentist, a 
merchant, a minister and a manufacturer. No question 
of seniority or preference has ever arisen. Captain 
Stokes was assigned as the officer in charge, and the 
rest contended merely in efforts to fulfill the needs of 
applicants. Requisition forms were established, ap- 
proval and checking procedure was set up, and within 


*Address broadcast on the Church Forum Program at 8.45 
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this machinery the human gears performed their 
functions without question or hesitation. 

The observation of another impressed me deeply, 
so deeply that I commend it to your attention. At 
the height of the emergency, men and women in the 
relief units worked without thought of time or per- 
sonal rights or individual, private concerns. The per- 
son whom I quote said: ‘“The marvel of all this is that 
no one could ever hire people for money to do the 
work or spend the time demanded in this enterprise.” 
Selfishness is a thought utterly foreign to all who are 
giving themselves to relief work. Hundreds of workers 
spent forty-eight, fifty-four and even greater numbers 
of consecutive hours in service. Happily, affairs are 
now organized so that there is no need for such super- 
human endeavors. But when the question was need, 
the sacrificial spirit prevailed. Even now, many 
workers are undertaking to attend to their own busi- 
ness enterprises in their spare time, making relief 
their major concern. 

And we must not forget that these observations 
are not limited to those engaged in actual relief work. 
They are the hands extended in aid. They are but 
parts of the great body of humanity. 

Back of every article used in the projects are 
stories which will never be recorded in full, but which 
constitute a tale of a united citizenry. The govern- 
ment has dispatched workers to assist in loading and 
unloading supplies. Coastguardsmen, engineers, po- 
lice, Department of Commerce men, and many 
others have come from the Great Lakes, from Long 
Island, from Washington, from Boston, from New 
Jersey, and from other stations in every part of the 
country. 

Citizens of every city in the nation have con- 
tributed supplies and money and, in some cases, 
trained men to help. Wednesday morning, at about 
2.30, a truck came in from Rockford, Ohio, with a load 
of supplies and a sum of money. When the driver 
was welcomed, it was revealed that it was his second 
trip. He had driven down the previous day with a 
loaded truck and with money. While he was making 
the trip, the people of that community had gathered 
more materials, and the second trip was an expression 
of their concern and co-operation—not as a simple 
measure of single incident, but as a really vital feeling 
of brotherhood. 

Tuesday morning there arrived a truck and trailer 
from Sandusky. In the truck were supplies, on the 
trailer was a boat. The driver was a competent navi- 
gator. More than that, he was an amateur radio © 
operator, who had also brought his own short wave 
radio set for the boat, so that he could serve under the 
direction of the radio dispatcher. On the way to 
Cincinnati, this young man said, he had met many 
individuals who had him serve as a personal messenger 
to deliver money for the purchase of much-needed 
materials. 

The most exhausting and the most trying labor is 
being done by those working at the water’s edge. 
This term is hardly accurate, for their work takes 
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them out into the rushing current of the river. No 
one can express adequately their contribution to the 
rescue work. Picture, if you can, streets become 
rushing torrents; boats twisted as the oarsmen struggle 
to direct them toward flooded buildings; rescue work 
being done in some places by the light of lanterns, in 
other places, where oil and gasoline present a fire 
hazard, by the light of electric torches. 

The spirit of these people is best illustrated by a 
personal experience. A young lady came into the 
supply depot on the verge of collapse. Remonstrating 
with her, suggesting rest—the reply was simply: 
“T can’t quit. There are people still in the flooded 
houses!’ Reason can not prevail against such an at- 
titude. But, more important, neither can disaster! 

For a time, the speaker was assigned the task of 
receiving donations of money. Many of those who 


Church and College 


NDER the auspices of the Community Church 
and at the Twentieth Century Club, Boston, 
over two hundred people—parishioners, stu- 

dents, representatives of Church and Synagogue, 
civic leaders and college colleagues—joined on Friday 
evening, February 5, to pay their tribute of honor 
and affection to Clarence R. Skinner, retiring leader of 
the Boston Community Church and dean of Tufts 
School of Religion. 

As Toastmaster John Haynes Holmes predicted 
at the beginning, it was a memorable and a happy oc- 
easion. The toastmaster began by reading messages 
from those unable to be present. The first of these 
was from Dr. Dwight Bradley, kept at home by ill- 
ness. From Oxford, England, where he is on sabbati- 
cal leave, Dean Willard L. Sperry of Harvard Divinity 
School wrote his appreciation of his fellow dean, saying, 
“For the past twenty years Dean Skinner has kept 
high the lamp of tolerance, patience, and good cour- 
age.’ Greetings were also read from H. Lincoln Mac- 
Kenzie, executive secretary of the United Community 
Churches, from George L. Paine of Boston, from Pro- 
fessor William E. Hocking of Harvard, and from the 
Rev. Carl H. Kopf, minister of the Mount. Vernon 
Congregational Church of Boston. Only the fact 
that Mount Vernon Church was celebrating the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Dwight L. 
Moody kept Mr. Kopf away. 

Following the letters the toastmaster read, as only 
John Haynes Holmes could read, a poem written as 
only Harry Adams Hersey could write. This piece 
was a jolly expression of friendship written in the best 
Herseyian manner. 


So they’re giving you a dinner, 

Dear friend, Reverend Clarence Skinner. 
Wonder what they feed to Deans? 

Is it brown bread? Boston beans? 

(If so, let the footsteps tend 

Out to Melrose to a Friend.) 

In the Bay State ’twould be odd 

If they failed of serving cod. 

Brain food faddists ever wish 

For rich phosphoferous fish. . . . 


gave were known personally. Sacrifice was in every 
contribution. Sometimes a word gave insight into 
the circumstances behind the gifts. Some were me- 
morials, given to perpetuate the spirit of loved ones 
gone on. Others were savings, gathered for purposes 
which were put aside. A lady came in with fifty cents, 
saying that three youngsters had decided that their 
spending money had better be contributed so they 
could do their bit. A convention canceled its enter- 
tainment program to contribute the money, nearly 
one thousand dollars, to relief. 

No one in Cincinnati needs to be told of brother- 
hood! Their eyes are open. Their very lives are sus- 
tained by the fulfillment of this ideal. And for this 
fulfillment, thousands of our citizens thank God this 
day for your part in this living sermon on brotherhood 
among men. 


Honor Dean Skinner 


So when all the guests have gone; 
Food and speeches well digested; 
Know, dear Clarence, that lives on 
Which for you our love attested. 
Just a love feast may it be, 

Rich in fruitful memory; 

Oil of joy to ever fill 

Your bright lamp on College Hill. 


Matthew Bulloch, a prominent Negro lawyer of 
Boston and president of the Community Church, 
spoke for the congregation of the Community Church. 
Mr. Bulloch spoke with deep feeling of the gratitude 
of the church to Dean Skinner, and graciously wel- 
comed the Rev. Donald Lothrop, the new leader. 
Said he: 


As I look over this gathering and see persons who have 
known and have labored with Dr. Skinner for many years, I wish 
I were in the audience and one of them were here taking my 
place. I feel very much like the college student who on a rainy 
day had attended a football game in which his own college had 
been defeated. In order to drown his sorrows he visited the room 
of a friend, where they partook of liquid refreshments until far in 
the night, when he started across the campus. As he passed a 
small pond on the campus he saw the reflection of the moon, and 
became very much interested. He finally called a passing police- 
man and, looking into the water, said, ‘Say, isn’t that the 
moon?” The policeman replied, ‘Sure, that’s the moon.” 
Then the student said, “How in the world did I get way up 
here!”’ 

Because ot my official connection with the church and my 
love and admiration for Dr. Skinner, the committee in charge 
of this dinner has asked me to say a word on behalf of the church, 
but in thus honoring me, they have imposed upon me a duty 
which could have been fulfilled much better by Mrs. Winslow 
and others who have been with the church from its beginning. 

I think it is a fine thing, once in a while, to turn aside from 
our daily tasks and assemble in a place like this for the sole pur- 
pose of telling a friend, if only in a feeble way, how much we love 
him. Tonight we are doubly happy, for we shall not only pay 
our tribute of love and affection to Dr. Skinner, who assisted in 
founding and has been the guiding star of the Community 
Church for the past sixteen years, but we are also here to wel- 
come and proclaim as his successor one of his former students, 
the Rey. Donald G. Lothrop. 

T have met many liberals in my day, but few whom I would 
place in the same class with Dr. Skinner. He is a liberal in the 
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truest sense of the word. One of those rare souls like Parker and 
Channing and Phillips and Dr. William Jewett Tucker, who was 
president of Dartmouth College during my college days. Men 
who knew no limitations of race or class or religion—men whose 
country was the world and whose countrymen were all mankind. 

At the close of the great war Dr. Skinner, like thousands 
of others throughout the country who were saddened by what 
seemed to be the breakdown of our western civilization and the 
failure of the conventional church to meet the needs of the 
times, called upon his liberal friends, including our beloved and 
distinguished presiding officer, who had previously organized 
the Community Church of New York, to co-operate with him 
in organizing a “‘new church for a new age.” The result of their 
work is the Community Church of Boston, which has grown to 
be one of the largest—if not the largest—liberal congregations 
in America. 

George Soule in his recent book, ‘‘The Future of Liberty, 
says: “If liberty is to mean anything, if it is not to destroy itself 
and carry down with it equality, democracy, reason and persuasion, 
it must be organized about specific purposes. It must be incor- 
porated in a social order designed tor these purposes.’ Dr. 
Skinner knew it was not enough to have a church composed of 
liberals. The church must have a working social program if it 
would play its part in the creation of a new social order. The 
development of such a program was difficult, indeed, but the 
adoption of such a program by a group of liberals was harder still. 
It took a long time to educate the congregation, for it was only 
after laboring fifteen years that Dr. Skinner saw his social pro- 
gram adopted by the members of the church ‘‘as an expression 
of their personal convictions and as a challenge to the public.”’ 
The program furnishes the building plans for a new social order. 
Time does not permit me to consider it in detail, but I may say 
that it outlaws war, condemns race and religious intolerance, 
espouses the cause of labor, advocates the equality of the sexes, 
and in the problem of crime stresses the importance of prevention 
as well as the intelligent and individualized treatment of the 
offender. 

Dr. Skinner, words are wholly inadequate to express the 
love and affection which the members and friends of the Com- 
munity Church have for you. Weare greatly indebted to you for 
the founding of the church, but more than that, we are indebted 
to you for your sterling worth and your Christian leadership, 
which have made us better men and women and our country a 
better place to live in. 

When Dr. Skinner found that his work as dean of the Tufts 
College School of Religion had grown so heavy that it necessi- 
tated his resignation as leader of the church, deep gloom settled 
over the entire congregation. There were many who felt that 
we could not go on without him. His resignation was not ac- 
cepted, but we knew that sooner or later we would have to find 
his successor. A committee was appointed and a search began. 
Numerous persons were considered, the field extending as far 
away as Canada, but, like the Knight in search tor the “‘Holy 
Grail,” we found our new leader at our very door. The Rev. 
Donald G. Lothrop was born and reared in this neighborhood. 
His father and his uncle were playmates of mine, though I never 
heard of him until comparatively a short time ago. It was while 
attending Tufts College that he came in contact with Dr. Skin- 
ner, and the trend of his whole life was changed. He caught the 
social vision of his teacher, and on graduation went out into the 
world with a burning desire to participate in the creation of a new 
social order. He was called to a church in a neighboring city, 
where he served for a number of years. He did there what was 
thought to be impossible. He took a conservative New England 
congregation and in a few years he was conducting a liberal forum 
and organizing clubs in the church in which even Negroes and 
Jews were welcome. Blessed with youth and enthusiasm as well 
as the spirit of his great teacher, it is clearly understood why he 
was unanimously recommended by the committee and unani- 
mously elected by the church. 

Mr. Lothrop, on behalf of the church, I take great pleasure 


” 


in saying, what I am sure has been said to you in a thousand 
different ways since you entered upon your official duties as 
leader of the Community Church, we heartily welcome you as 
our new leader, and we especially welcome your much beloved 
wife and the two children, and we pledge you our untiring sup- 
port in your effort to make more real and more vital this free 
fellowship of men and women who have united themselves for 
the purpose of helping one another, of multiplying the power of 
each through mutual fellowship and thus of promoting most ef- 
fectively the cause of truth, righteousness and love in the world. 


Speaking for the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superintendent, said 
in part: “I never knew a finer minister or a greater 
preacher than Dean Skinner. It is interesting to see 
how opinion has changed. When Dean Skinner started 
he was regarded as a very dangerous man. Now we 
say he was a man of vision, one who had a vision of a 
church that would serve all races in the community. 
I connect with that word vision, in my thought of Dean 
Skinner, the word courage. Dean Skinner took a lot 
of criticism from his fellow ministers when he began. 
He had the courage to follow his vision and we honor 
him for it tonight.” 

“T am ready to take off my hat any time, any- 
where, to the work of Clarence Skinner,” said George 
W. Coleman, head of the famous Ford Hall Forum. 
Mr. Coleman recalled that his first contact with Dean 
Skinner was twenty-five years ago, when he went to 
speak in the forum of the Universalist church at Lowell 
where Clarence Skinner was then ministering. Dean 
Skinner’s task in running the Community Church was 
doubly difficult, said Mr. Coleman, “‘because in addi- 
tion to the ordinary difficulties he has had the difficult. 
task of adding the element of religion. That the spirit. 
of devotion has been carried on the platform of the 
Community Church is nothing less than marvelous.” 
Concluding Mr. Coleman said, ““To lead a movement. 
so broad, so liberal, so new, and still maintain one’s. 
place in one’s own fellowship, the place of honor Dean 
Skinner holds in the Universalist denomination, is. 
truly remarkable.” 

Introducing the next speaker, Toastmaster Holmes 
said of him: ‘He is a great teacher, not feared but. 
loved; the Gamaliel at whose feet generations of 
grateful students have sat. I present Lee McCol- 
lester.’”’ Dr. McCollester said: 


Nineteen fourteen was an eventful year. The Germans. 
crossed Belgium, and Clarence Skinner came to Tufts to the 
Chair of Applied Christianity. Germany was not on a Christian 
expedition. But Clarence Skinner was a valiant fighter for- 
peace! His coming to Tufts marked the beginning of a new faculty 
for the School of Religion, which today in its faculty, methods. 
and equipment is second to no modern theological school. 

Hardly had Mr.Skinner started on the program when colleges. 
felt the upset of the European war. Some professors responded 
with the hysteria of alarm, thinking they heard the Germans on 
the rocks of Marblehead, and some students, eager for the long-- 
sung thrills of conflict, enlisted for foreign service. Soon this- 
nation entered the world confusion, and boys left college halls, 
and by and by “ . . . . there was some corner of a foreign field 
that was Tufts.”” Then the army took over the “Hill” and my 
private residence became the theological school headquarters,. 
and where ot evenings my children had played games, the new 
professor of Applied Christianity led in prayer the few theologues- 
who could not enlist, and sometimes agents of loyalty knocked- 
at our doors to know if we hated peace and loved war! 
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After the college bell had rung out the thrill of armistice— 
and we had ceased our sobs—we gradually added to our faculty 
and the student body increased. In time we constructed better 
buildings for our work and worship, and under President John A. 
Cousens (always a friend of our desires) we became a department 
of Tufts (university) and established a high standard for our 
school among sister schools, and our theologues ceased being 
“queer’’ and became just students seeking truth and service. 
In all of this Clarence Skinner was a leading and moving spirit. 

Years pass—as they always do at well-ordered colleges. 
The elder professors pass sixty-five and the younger grow in wis- 
dom and good looks. Harvard smiles and appreciates us, and we 
put in our catalogue: “‘Students of Crane may have exchange 
privileges with Harvard Theological School.’ I, the retiring 
dean, had long had in mind the fittest man to plan for the next 
twenty years, and when I made my suggestion to the president, 
he stopped me short with, ‘In this college no professor selects 
his suecessor.’’ Sometimes patience, watchful planning, repetition 
of basic facts—and because there is only one fittest man—win. 
The evidence that I had my way sits there! Is there any joy 
greater than for one to see plans dear to his heart going toward a 
wider and deeper fulfilment in a future beyond his years? Is that 
not an immortality we all long for? 

Nor is a deanship all. We have seen him projecting himself 
into the whole life of the college as well as the school—an in- 
creasing influence in the ideals and equipment ot the whole 
college. Nor is this all—an influence going beyond our borders 
by means of sermons, addresses, welfare organizations, and in 
the Community Church. The college has benefited by his widen- 
ing services, and we are proud of his high creative leadership. 

I would be more personal. You have known him as lecturer, 
forum leader, and civic associate. I have known him personally 
and intimately day by day since 1914. We have talked of the 
problems of boys and girls, of college and society. We have 
argued and agreed, and differed sometimes over methods, but 
never over basic principles. While I was dean I turned to him in 
all matters, and since he became dean he has asked me to do as 
I was done by! He has been as a younger brother to me, and in 
the course of the years we have shared our joys and sorrows, work 
and play, our inmost thoughts and most perplexing anxieties. 

A gentle comrade and rare soul—Clarence R. Skinner—and 
after twenty-three years of personal and continuous contact 
just growing a bit more dear and precious! 

It was my happy privilege in the formative period of the 
school, when decisions rested most on me, to have by me one 
who had an intuitive—I thought sometimes an uncanny—per- 
ception of certain factors of personal worth and power of future 
fulfilment, and whenever I let it guide me I was glad. Thus 
one day she said to me—as three other times—‘‘Don’t let this 
man get away from you!’ We never live and work alone. So 
today while I pay him honor and hold him as a beloved brother, 
I know that this college and I have had not only Clarence but 
Clara. It has been good for us—as it has been so particularly 
good for him—that, as Eugene Field said in the prefatory poem 
of his book— 

“A little bit of a woman came 
Athwart his path one day.” 


And on this happy occasion I am glad of a chance to pay honor 
to these two dear folk—and to tell them before you that these 
years and associations have made them dearer to me than I have 
words to express. 

Clarence and Clara—dear hearts—I salute you, and pray 
that you may live to share together other triumphs of fine ser- 
vice for human welfare. 


Professor David D. Vaughan of Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology gave vigorous expression 
of his high regard for Dean Skinner when, commenting 
on the fact that he has for years sent his students to 
the Community Church, he said, “I want to leave 
the tribute of Methodism on the doorstep of this 


Universalist Theological School Dean.” Said Dr. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach, religious editor of The Boston 
Hvening Transcript, “I celebrate with Dean Skinner 
the fact that he has had in the Community Church a 
religion of reality, a religion of spiritual principles ap- 
plied to the material order, a religion of profound 
metaphysical truth in that it embraces all men.” “A 
representative of the mother church of Christendom,” 
Rabbi Joseph F. Shuba, brought the greetings of 
Rabbi Harry Levi, kept at home by illness. Dr. 
Shuba expressed his deep sense of gratitude that Dean 
Skinner and the Community Church have so valiantly 
stood “for tolerance, liberalism, and sanity.” 

Characterizing Dean Skinner as ‘‘one of the few 
persons who can write and talk about liberals and lib- 
eralism and make one feel that they are not mushy,” 
Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton said, “He has a 
conservative personality concealing a radical heart.’ 

Referring to the new leader of the Community 
Church, the toastmaster, Dr. Holmes, said that for so 
young a man to be called to succeed Dean Skinner is 
a great honor, a great challenge and a great responsi- 
bility. This reporter wondered what Donald Lothrop 
would do after that introduction. He did just the 
right thing. Commenting on the difficulties in the way 
of carrying on the work of the Community Church, he 
said modestly but firmly, “I believe that we shall 
succeed.’’ Then he turned to his teacher and prede- 
cessor and said, “I thank you, Professor Skinner, for 
the faith that is in me, and for whatsoever vision I 
may possess.”’ 

Professor Gerhardt Dietrichson of the Community. 
Church was then called up from the floor by the toast- 
master, and made a presentation of some books on 
behalf of the congregation. 

When Dean Skinner rose to speak he said: “I 
speak out of a heart filled with genuine gratitude for 
this glorious manifestation of friendship. Looking 
into your faces I see some here whom I have married, 
some whose children I have baptized, some into whose 
homes I have gone for funerals. All during the eve- 
ning I have been looking around for the man you have 
been talking about. He isn’t here. I accept these 
gracious words as a symbol of all the fine people who 
have given themselves and who have loved the Com- 
munity Church just as much as I have. We have 
shared this dream together and seen it grow. Isn’t 
it marvelous that we now have that great assembly 
in Symphony Hall, great in spirit, a congregation in- 
terested in promoting tolerance, aspiring after human 
justice, manifesting the deep hunger in the human 
heart after the best things! ; 

“Many of the things you have been saying to- 
night were meant for Dr. Holmes. You have also 
been talking about Mrs. Winslow, who caught the 
vision of the Community Church from the very be- 
ginning. You have been talking about my wife, who 
from the first spent days and weeks working as she 
has continued to do in ways not always recognized.” 
Dean Skinner also referred to several other early 
members of the Community Church, saying, “You 
have really been talking about all of these people to- 
night.’”” On this note of modesty and generosity so 
characteristic of Dean Skinner, the evening ended. 

Bw L,. 
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The Ideals and Activities of the Young People’s 


Christian Union 


HE following conversation was broadcast over 
Radio Station WICC, Bridgeport, Conn., 
January 19, 1937, by the Rev. Harold H. Niles 

and William Cromie. 

H. H. N.: Ladies and Gentlemen: In the Uni- 
versalist churches this is Young People’s Week. In 
accordance with the denominational calendar Univer- 
salist churches, with but few exceptions, observed last 
Sunday as Young People’s Day. In view of that fact 
it is entirely fitting and proper that special attention 
should be given in this broadcast to the activities 
and ideals of the youth of our church. Therefore, I 
have invited William Cromie, better known as Bill, 
to share the program tonight. Bill is president of 
the Young People’s Christian Union of the First 
Universalist Church of Bridgeport, and is vice-presi- 
dent of the Connecticut State Convention of the Y. P. 
C. U. Bill, please tell the members of the radio au- 
dience something about the ideals and activities of 
the Young People’s Christian Union. 

Bill: The Y. P. C. U. is the youth organization 
of the Universalist Church. Its purpose is to co- 
operate with all of the other departments of the 
church in the effort to cultivate Christian character 
and to render Christian service. 

H. H. N.: Bill, some of our listeners, no doubt, 
have heard and read a great deal these last few years 
about “flaming youth,” “irresponsible young people,” 
etc., ete. I think they would be interested in hearing 
about the topics which you and your associates have 
been considering during the last year or two. 

Bill: Our meetings on Sunday evenings are called 
devotional meetings. One of our members usually 
conducts the meeting by leading in the singing of 
hymns, reading the Scripture lesson and offering 
prayer. Then our minister, or some other person, 
gives us a talk on the topic for the evening. These 
topics are furnished to us by the Program Committee 
of the National Y. P. C. U., of which you, Mr. Niles, 
are the chairman. These topics cover a four-year 
period and aim to help us to develop our philosophy of 
life. The series started with a discussion of themes 
which brought out the story of the long evolutionary 
process which finally resulted in the creation of man. 
As the series continued we were made aware of the 
supreme worth in the universe of personality, and 
we caught hold of the idea that we young people of 
today are the product of all the effort of the centuries 
of creative processes. Then we began to think about 
how valuable we are in the sight of God. Next we be- 
gan to think of what we would like to do with our 
lives and what places we might fill, whether we would 
become public enemies or public benefactors. We 
considered also such themes as our relationship to 
other persons and the helps which such institutions 
as the home, the school, the church, industrial and 
financial organizations, give toward the development 
of our personalities. We have discussed the relation- 
ship between theology and religion and have given 
some thought to formulating a belief about God, as 


well as to thinking through our relationship to Him. 
This year our topics call for a consideration of the 
youth as a personality living in a world with other per- 
sonalities, so we have considered just what our re- 
lationship should be in view of the fact that we are all 
bound together and are all dependent upon each 
other. I tell you, Mr. Niles, it isn’t possible for young 
people to discuss such questions without being driven 
to doing some serious thinking about the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of life. 

H. H. N.: That is the purpose behind the pro- 
gram, Bill, to help our young people do some real 
thinking about the things which matter most in life. 
After all, life is something more than getting a living; 
it is a matter of living a life, of developing a soul and 
building a personality. In doing that the church is 
the greatest of all aids. I wonder if you happened to 
read a paragraph from a sermon preached by the 
Rev. Arthur McDavitt of Muncie, Ind., which re- 
cently was printed in The Christian Leader. Let me 
read a paragraph to you: “Had I but one sermon to 
preach, I would go the world over telling our youth 
just what they are, and about the eternities that have 
passed in creating this flowering thing we call man. I 
would tell them about the sacredness of their own 
lives and try to give them some idea of the divinity of 
this strange thing in them called life. I would tell 
them that millions of years have been patiently at 
work, converging all their energies, plus intelligence, 
to push them up from the clod. In every youth we see 
the product of this creative genius we call God. Just 
to be given the privilege of bearing this God-given 
thing called life should fill one with everlasting pride; 
and to pass it on unpolluted is the gravest responsi- 
bility.” And Bill, that is what we are trying to get 
across to our young people. Here’s hoping that they 
get it. But, the Y. P. C. U. does a great deal more 
than talk and listen and think. It is noted for its 
acts. Please tell the radio audience about the acts of 
mercy and kindness which our young people are per- 
forming. Tell them about the Clara Barton Camp for 
Diabetic Children. 

Bill: At North Oxford, Mass., where Clara Bar- 
ton, the founder of the American Red Cross and a 
life-long Universalist, was born, the Women’s National 
Missionary Association of the Universalist Church has 
bought the birthplace. Instead of simply making it a 
shrine of Universalism, the leaders have made it an 
institution of kindness. There Universalists have es- 
tablished a camp where children who are suffering 
with diabetes are given free care and treatment under 
the best of conditions and under the direction of Dr. 
Elliott P. Joslin of Boston, a leading authority on 
diabetes. These children are taught how to administer 
insulin to themselves and what to eat. The camp 
equipment for the care of diabetics is equal to that of 
a hospital. Dr. Joslin says about our camp, “The 
finest work at the least expense for diabetics in the 
United States is that done for diabetic children at the 
Clara Barton Camp.” 
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H. H. N.: But, Bill, you don’t mean to say that 
the Y. P. C. U. sponsors that great humanitarian work 
and pays all the bills, do you? 

Bill: No. Of course the Union does not do it all. 
The project began with the members of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church. It is their work primarily. What we do 
is to co-operate by raising funds and in other ways. 
But I get so enthusiastic about it that I’m apt to let 
myself go. It is a wonderful work and I for one am 
glad to have a part in it. 

H. H. N.: There is not much time left, Bill, but 
I wish you would squeeze in a word or two about that 
fine Japanese minister whom the Y. P. C. U. is as- 
sisting in his remarkable work, the one who is doing a 
work which appears to be similar to that done by the 
great Kagawa. 

Bill: Oh, by all means, we must say something 
about Jio and his work. There’s a man who interests 
me. You see, the Rev. Ryonki Jio is a native minister 
who is doing almost impossible things among his 
people. When poverty threatened a town in Korea 
where he was located, he organized the men and women 
and established a slipper manufacturing plant, which 
today gives employment to almost every person in 
that place. In another place he saw that if he could 
get the people to working in a charcoal plant he could 
save them from starvation, so he bought a mountain 
and established that industry. On another occasion 


he saw the possibilities in a co-operative farm. So he 
procured one and lifted the people from poverty. 

H. H. N.: How is the Y. P. C. U. interested in 
his work? 

Bill: Well, you see, he is a young minister who 
was trained at our Mission in Tokyo, and it was just 
natural that he should appeal to the young people 
here in America. When our leaders heard of his work 
and his plans, why, they just couldn’t help falling in 
with them. So, Jio has become our representative. 
We send him money so that he can carry out his great 
dreams. In a recent letter he writes of a new enter- 
prise upon which he is engaged. His object in this one 
is ‘‘to help the poor people in medical work with Chris- 
tian love.”” He says: “There are more than two-thirds 
of the whole population who cannot go to a hospital 
even in sickness, as they are poor. As Christians we 
cannot disregard them, so we began to help them.”’ 

H. H. N.: Our time is nearly up, so we shall 
have to end this interesting conversation. Thank you 
very much, Bill, for your help. I sincerely hope that 
the Y. P. C. U. will continue to prosper. 

Bill: Wouldn’t it be a good idea to tell our listeners 
that if they are interested in the projects which we 
have talked about we would be glad to send them some 
literature if they would address requests to you or me 
at the church, 262 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport? 

H. H. N.: That is a good idea. I hope they 
will do so. 


A Startling Development in the Newark Case 


HE Liberal Ministers’ Club of the Metropolitan 
District in which Newark, N. J., is situated, has 
dealt drastically with the Garner case and has 

called on all liberal ministers to boycott the Universal- 
ist church. 

Mr. Carver and the trustees, it is alleged, refused 

to see the investigating committee of the club. 

We publish herewith a report of the action of the 

club and the comment of Dr. Norman D. Fletcher, a 
member of the investigating committee. 


Action of the New York Liberal Ministers’ Club 


A committee of the New York Liberal Ministers’ 
Club made an investigation of the discharge of its 
member, L. Hamilton Garner, pastor of the Church of 
the Redeemer, Newark, N. J., and, based upon the 
committee’s report, the club passed the following 
resolution: 


Resolved: That, whereas the Church of the Redeemer (Uni- 
versalist) of Newark, N. J., has discharged trom its pastorate the 
Rey. L. Hamilton Garner, a member of this club, in a manner 
we deem to be unchivalrous, illiberal and contrary to standards 
of Congregational practice as generally received; and, 

Whereas, the Board of Trustees of the church, in order to 
procure the vote of discharge, used the methods which so fre- 
quently outrage democratic procedure; and, 

Whereas, it is apparent that the present administration of 
this church does not desire the services of a truly liberal minister; 
and, 

Whereas, the charge made by the trustees of the church that 
Mr. Garner is a “‘radical’’ is unworthy of a liberal church pledged 
to support freedom of conscience; and, 

Whereas, the charge that Mr. Garner’s radicalism is evi- 


denced by his membership in the American Civil Liberties Union 
is utterly unconvincing; and, 

Whereas, in spite of all this and of many unusua! handicaps 
attending his pastorate for which he was in no wise responsible, 
Mr. Garner has evidently earned the esteem of a large section of 
the community and the respect of many of its leaders, and has 
made many efforts to meet hostility with reasonableness and 
charity; 

The New York Liberal Ministers’ Club hereby declares that 
it cannot regard the Church of the Redeemer of Newark, N. J., 
as a liberal church deserving the services of a liberal minister; 
and recommends to all liberal ministers everywhere that no call 
to the ministry of this church be considered until the present ad- 
ministration be discharged from control or gives evidence of a 
sincere desire to adhere to Congregational polity. 


Milton E. Muder, Ridgewood, N. J. 
Joseph T. Salek, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Harold L. Brooks, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Charles A. Engvall, Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 
Alson H. Robinson, Plainfield, N. J. 
John Paul Jones, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dale DeWitt, Hollis, N. Y. 

James Fairley, White Plains, N. Y. 
Minot Simons, New York, N. Y. 
Norman D. Fletcher, Montclair, N. J. 
H.E. Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

G. E. O’ Dell, Flushing, N.Y. 

Leon R. Land, New York, N. Y. 

John Howland Lathrop, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
GeorgeG. Howard, Hackensack, N. J. 
Ethelred Brown, New York, N. Y. 
Charles Francis Potter, New York. N. Y. 
P Karl M. Chworowsky, Newburgh, N. Y. 
‘ O¢ \ George Grover Mills, New York, N. Y. 


Signed: 
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Alexander Lyons, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Albert Allinger, Palisades, N. J. 

John A. Harvey, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A. Powell Davies, Summit, N.J., Chairman. 


Comment of Dr. Fletcher 
This comment has to do particularly with what I 
believe to be the great significance of the resolution of 
the Liberal Ministers’ Club of this metropolitan area 
with regard to the Garner case in Newark—a sig- 


nificance which goes far beyond the case itself. I 


have had every intention of writing a letter to the 
Leader as the Universalist-Unitarian minister geo- 
graphically nearest the Newark church. My tardiness 
is due to considerable activity with my colleagues 
that has resulted in the extraordinary resolution, 
unanimously passed by the Liberal Ministers’ Club 
and signed by twenty-three of its members, with re- 
gard to the Garner case—the case which has made a 
great stir in this area and has, I think, put religious 
liberalism and church ethics on the spot. 

This is the first time in many, many years that a 
group of ministers has actually rallied to the support 
of one of its members and made public denunciation 
of a church administration which has acted in a grossly 
unethical manner. Ministers are notoriously in- 
dividualistic. Whenever any one of their colleagues 
gets into trouble in a parish, they are very likely to 
sit back in their comfortable chairs and say, ‘‘He prob- 
ably didn’t call enough,” or ‘‘He apparently lacks 
tact,’”’ quite overlooking the fact that any inefficiency, 
if such there be, on the part of a minister does not 
justify the church in using unethical means to get rid 
of him. I think this letter of Mr. Garner’s colleagues 
really serves notice to churches that they cannot mis- 
use their ministers without having their colleagues to 
deal with as well. 

The action of the Liberal Ministers’ Club was 
not hasty. A committee appointed by its president 
has made as thorough an investigation as could be 
made under the circumstances, and the club dis- 
cussed the committee’s report at great length. The 
investigating committee, on which I was happy to 


serve, had a long discussion with Mr. Garner. We 
made several efforts through our president to have a 
meeting with Mr. Carver, acting president of the 
church, which were to no avail. But while we were 
unable, through no fault of our own, to interview the 
trustees, we had certain objective facts and docu- 
ments at our disposal which were conclusive. 

The most important document, utterly damning 
in the eyes of the committee, was a letter signed by the 
trustees and sent out to the members of the parish 
prior to the annual meeting, in which they stated the 
case against Mr. Garner in a most prejudicial fashion, 
calling their minister to task for his radicalism, for his 
membership in the Civil Liberties Union, reminding 
the congregation that two other churches in the neigh- 
borhood got rid of their ministers for radical activities, 
and urging them to vote for a change of ministers. 
No one questions the right of trustees to send a letter 
to the members of the parish urging them to attend a 
meeting, and stating impartially the problem at hand. 
But for a board of trustees to prejudice the people in 
their parish before the meeting is a gross impropriety, 
and deserves the severe condemnation of fair-minded 
people. 

The second fact, recognized as fact in an editorial 
in the Leader, was the “‘packing”’ of the annual meeting 
by the trustees and the act of the chairman in allow- 
ing those whose eligibility was in question to vote on 
their own eligibility. It is this, largely, that the Lib- 
eral Ministers’ Club refer to in their resolution by the 
words “‘methods which so frequently outrage demo- 
cratic procedure.”’ 

This resolution will, I think, give heart to those 
who despair when they contemplate a situation such 
as exists in Newark. In so many cases principle is for- 
sworn in the interests of property, or “good feeling,” 
or “the constructive way of doing things,’’ and the 
church and its ministers are put in the position of 
seeming to wink at improprieties. At least Mr. 
Garner’s colleagues in this area have made a forth- 
right statement that will enhearten ethically sensitive 
people. 


A Spiritual Crisis of Eighty Years Ago 


How Jason F. Walker Became a Universalist 


OWEVER we may judge his theology, there can 
be no doubt that Jason F. Walker was one of 
the most gifted and courageous thinkers we 

ever had in our midst. 

He began supplying our Methodist pulpit when 
he had charge of the Methodist church in Pawlet. 
Before this he had been principal of the Troy Con- 
ference Academy at Poultney, and before that he had 
had churches at Johnson and Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Wherever he had a church he also had a school, and in 
the latter his immensely capable mother helped him. 
The academy he established at Pawlet is remembered 
with admiration. 

But he was a radical born and bred (to quote from 
a biography prepared for this chronicle), he chafed 
under the narrow tenets of the orthodox church of 
that day. ... He was convinced that .... our 
communication with the divine Father was hampered 


by a multitude of doctrinal impediments; that the 
means had been substituted for the end; that the light 
of science was disproving some of our pet convictions 
and would disprove more. He demanded liberty of 
thought and expression. The church, on the other 
hand, protested against the violation of its established 
views, its sacred dogmas. And the fight was on. 

At Pawlet began the valuable correspondence 
with his mother, who had gone West. . . . In this 
little old yellow packet of letters is revealed the growth 
of a mind from darkness into light. Also are discussed 
the less inspiring . . . . problems of his difficulties 
with Conference, and the feeding, clothing, and edu- 
cating of his six boys on a minister’s small unreliable _ 
salary. Improvident and unbusinesslike as he always 
was, it was difficult to make ends meet. 

“With me,” he writes, ‘“Transcendentalism has 
passed by the board. Spiritualism has followed. 
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And yet is it not strange that the church should scoff 
at and scandalize a thing that offers a tangible proof 
of the future life it preaches and about which the 
masses are skeptical? I think the truth has burnt 
into me so I shall never forget it. I feel as though 
all I have to do is to grow and let myself be free. As 
though I have an assurance of much more light than I 
have now, I feel a great calm of my spirit, among a 
multitude of outward cares. I deny the whole 
teaching of orthodoxy, but attempt to vindicate both 
Jesus and the apostolic writers from any complicity 
with orthodoxy. . . . I deem the religious system of 
Jesus the profoundest philosophy of man’s spiritual 
nature, necessities and destiny yet delivered to man. 
We are coming to the knowledge of truth; and that 
shall free us from the thrall of ignorance and so of sin. 
For all sin grounds in ignorance.” 

It is not hard to imagine the effect of such teach- 
ing produced in Dorset, especially when Mr. Hudson 
was preaching Fundamentalism just across the way. 
Most of us were horrified, many of us were amused at 
the sensational revivalist methods Mr. Walker some- 
times employed, a few of us were arrested and con- 
vinced. We can find in the church records no cor- 
roboration of an episode thus narrated in the Walker 
biography: One Sabbath morning at another church 
in our village, a small group of its membership was 
called up and dismissed from its fold for the sin of 
going to hear the “Infidel preach.”’ But in 1857 a 
member of the Congregational church withdrew, on 
the ground that he had wholly changed his view as to 
the leading articles of faith, and it may be that this 
event was not unconnected with Mr. Walker. 

The letter from which we quoted the comments 
about Mr. Hudson in the last chapter, has this to say 
about Mr. Walker: “The Rev. Jason F. Walker came 
to East Rupert with his family, largely boys. He 
preached in the old Methodist church. . . . He also 
had a select school in the same building. . . . Mr. 
Walker was a liberal. Mr. Hudson took exception to 
his children enjoying the first snow storm at their 
home while the father preached at Dorset. With my 
father I attended the funeral of Mrs. Ralph Smith. 
She was very young: everything connected with her 
passing was pathetic. As Mr. Walker concluded his 
sermon he was silent for an instant, looked over his 
congregation, leaned on the old Bible as he cast his 
eyes down upon the open casket and said, ‘Let her 
life be her eulogy. You all know her well.’ That was 
another lesson I could never forget.’’ 

The Walker biography continues: ‘Opposition 
increased. The Quarterly Conference at Pawlet in 
September, 1856, dismissed four stewards who were 
supporters of Mr. Walker . . . . and voted that Mr. 
Walker should no longer preach in the Pawlet 
meetinghouse after the following Sunday. On which 
Sunday his sermon was on Brotherly Kindness. 
The sermon was called for immediately for publica- 
tion. 

“He formally withdrew from the Methodist 
Church. Then was organzied in Pawlet the Inde- 
pendent Religious Congregation, sometimes called 
‘The Walkerites.’ The constitution... . guaran- 
tees to each member the right of independent opinion, 
makes no creed, and requires no profession of faith or 
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; 
experience. . . . One weekly service was held in Paw- 
let, one in Dorset and in East Dorset.’ 

In Pawlet all but five of Mr. Walker’s original 
congregation went with him into the new order, in 
Dorset all but two. The Walker family moved from 
Pawlet into the Moore house which was still standing 
beside Hagar Brook. 

In 1858 or 1859 he accepted the pastorship of 
Glens Falls Universalist church, retaining his Ver- 
mont congregations. “I preach at the Falls, then go to 
Danby (forty mile drive), then Pawlet, Dorset, East 
Dorset, back to Dorset and home Monday morning, 
if not too ill.’”’ Mention should also be made of the 
inevitable school in Glens Falls, held in basement of 
Universalist church. . . . Horace Mann writes him 
an offer of $1,000 to teach in his college at Antioch, 
Ohio. An unreserved disclosure by Mr: Walker of his 
doctrinal status results in a repetition of the offer and 
a proposal on the part of Mr. Mann to co-operate in 
organizing an independent congregation. 

“More and more he is pulled into the lecture 
course throughout the state. Then follows a short 
period of literary work in New York for the Tribune 
and various magazines, which might have been a period 
of rest except that he preached and lectured in Uni- 
versalist churches of New York and Brooklyn, and 
went to his Vermont congregation once in two weeks. 
He received a call from a Unitarian church in Phila- 
delphia and also from Theodore Parker’s church in 
Boston.” 

But in the midst of these activities, Mrs. Walker’s 
health failed and an attempt to save her life by moving 
to Minnesota proved unsuccessful. A year after her 
death, a dear friend of hers, Lois Benedict of Burling- 
ton, went West to take her place in the motherless 
family, but she also died. Motherless again, the 
home was broken up, work, school, or relatives. claim- 
ing the children in various places. Mr. Walker ac- 
cepted a call from the Unitarian church at Rochester, 
Minn. He was not, however, at home in the Uni- 
tarian church of the West, which was so extreme as 
to seem almost irreligious, and finally concluded he 
could do more good in an old-established church that 
was broad enough to admit one of his liberal views. 
He knocked at the door of the Episcopal Church. 
Several bishops... . refused him. But he was 
finally ordained by the bishop of Michigan. 

His subsequent career included the editorship of 
The Living Church, rectorships in Chicago, Rochester, 
and Colorado Springs, and at the time of his death in 
1880 he was dean of the cathedral of Topeka, Kansas, 
and professor of Hebrew in the Theological College. 

The positions he held show what an able man 
Jason F. Walker was, and what his most thoroughly 
qualified contemporaries thought about him. Shall 
we people of Dorset never learn to recognize and 
honor the prophets in our midst?—From “The Story of 
Dorset,” by Zephine Humphrey. 


* * * 


THIS ACTUALLY HAPPENED 


A lady, on calling herself a “ninny” in the presence of a 
much-esteemed friend, was told by him that it wasn’t good psy- 
chology to call herself a “‘ninny.” 

When she replied that other folks would if she didn’t he 
countered, as he turned to go, “‘Maybe they won’t find it out!’’ 
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UNITARIAN LAYMEN AND LABOR TROUBLES 


In the midst of the General Motors ‘‘sit-down”’ strike nego- 
tiations, Dr. Frank W. Scott of Boston, president of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, sent to President Roosevelt and to five other 
leaders concerned with the strike a summary of “Spiritual Prin- 
ciples Underlying Capital-Labor Relations,” proclaimed by 
clergymen of several denominations throughout the country 
during January under the League’s ‘“‘New Partnership”’ plan of 
co-operative clergy-laity thinking on socially applied religion. 

Besides President Roosevelt, leaders receiving the state- 
ment were Secretary Perkins of the Department of Labor, John 
L. Lewis, chairman of the C. I. O., President Alfred P. Sloan of 
General Motors, Homer Martin, president of the International 
Union of United Automobile Workers, and Governor Murphy 
of Michigan. 

The statement is not an official expression of the views of 
the League, which as an organization takes no stand on contro- 
versial economic issues, but is simply a resume of ministerial 
views set forth under the League’s suggested technique for re- 
ligious thinking on such issues, Dr. Scott explains. 

Among “spiritual principles’ noted were: ‘“‘Unshakable 
faith in the worth of every human personality,”’ ‘‘life is sacred, 
things are not,” “‘the brotherhood of man,’ and “the greatest 
good for the greatest number.” 

“Democracy,” declares the statement, “is an attempt to 
clear the way for the ethical self-determination of each individual 
and each basic social group. The sooner society recognizes that 
labor deserves a share in the right of self-determination by which 
the corporation now shapes modern industrial life, the sooner will 
labor come to concentrate on its major responsibility: the develop- 
ment of fidelity and skill in the service of the co-operative com- 
monwealth. 

“Men fighting for recognition cannot be expected to give 
attention to constructive responsibilities. We learn only by 
doing; it is an established principle of democracy that power must 
be given to groups before they are qualified to use it.’’ Labor, 
says the statement, is entitled to “‘whatever organization will 
best permit performance of functions inherent in labor if the best 
interests of society are to be served.” : 

The summary adds that the principle of “greatest good for 
the greatest number’’ requires that ‘neither capital nor labor 
must subjugate the other, nor forget the great by-standing 
public, that both capital and labor must co-operate to allocate to 
each other the functions each can best perform in the interests of 
its self-determination and of the welfare of society.” 

Asserting that “narrow legalism has no rightful part in capi- 
tal-labor relations,” the document declares that “even the ‘sit- 
down’ (a minor issue) must be judged, not by the legalism of 
yesterday, but by the eternal religious principles that will even- 
tually govern all interhuman relationships.” 

“As in the past, so now: a further sharing of power and 
wealth by capital will open the way to greater prosperity for 
capital, for labor, and for society than we have yet seen,’ the 


statement concludes. 
* Bo * 


OUSTED PASTOR SAYS FAREWELL 


The Rev. L. Hamilton Garner preached his farewell sermon 
in the Universalist Church of the Redeemer yesterday (Feb. 7). 
He reiterated his intention to stay in Newark to carry on work 
for his ideals, the same work and ideals which trustees of the 
church considered ‘“‘too radical’ and which resulted in his ouster 
after nine years as pastor. 

Included in the congregation that heard the sermon were 
members of both the pro and anti Garner blocs. Taking ‘‘Nine 
Years in Newark’’ as his topic, Mr. Garner said he came here to 
find a great industrial city, with all the pressing problems of 
contemporary life, with a need for a militantly liberal institution, 
and with the Universalist church the only nominally liberal 
church. He went on: 

“There gradually grew in my mind and heart the picture of 
the kind of church a downtown liberal church must be. There 


must be nothing demanded in the way of assent to creedal form. 
Its binding element must be a challenging purpose. 

“That has been the motive behind the Community Forum, 
the mental hygiene service, the various lecture series and the 
meetings of various independent groups. For I saw the church 
open every day in the week serving the needs of the people as 
those people themselves interpreted the need. 

“The years have passed and have increased my own convic- 
tion that the only salvation, I might say the only excuse, for the 
church of the'future lies in its willingness to forget itself in service 
to the community, to experiment in new forms of service to a 
new society. These years have begun to fill in my conception of 
tremendous potential value to a progressive society. 

“T count as one of the most important obligations of a min- 
ister to enter actively into the community life, to participate in 
those organizations which are seeking to carry into effect spiritual 
ideals at the heart of religion—the breaking of barriers between 
race and race, nation and nation; economic freedom for the op- 
pressed classes, Negroes and white alike; the complete democra- 
tization of society; a warless world. I have found some of my 
most precious experiences in connection with these groups. 
I interpret the job of a minister as that of a liaison officer between 
organized religion and agencies of social welfare and reform.” 

Mr. Garner declared he felt groups which banded together to 
protest against social injustice, or to devote themselves to a pro- 
gressive cause, were moved by spiritual impulses, and that a 
church ought to be the place where such impulses find expression. 
He added: 

“T envisage a church not as an agency of propaganda, but as 
a school of life. I envisage a church not as a private concern, but 
as a public institution serving the community in a distinctive way, 
as distinctive in its own right, for instance, as the Newark Museum 
or the Newark Library are distinctive in their fields of service. 
I look upon the church as the spiritual center for all people, a 
dynamic agency for the creation of a new social order in which 
men may hope to find new life and happiness and peace. 

“T do not contemplate tearing up roots which have struck 
deep in Newark, a city which I have come to love and whose 
needs I feel I know. I shall remain unless the force of necessity 
drives me out, and I shall attempt to carry on what I consider 
the wider ministry unbroken.’”’— Newark News. 

* * * 

Life tells how the teacher asked, ‘‘What is a geyser?” and 
the pupil answered, “‘A geyser is a waterfall going up.’”’ This 
suggests another question, what is a pessimist and what is an 
optimist? A pessimist is a man going down and an optimist is a 
man going up. Speaking of pessimists and optimists reminds 
us of the pessimist who said, ‘‘I really believe that I could make 
a better world than this myself.” ‘‘Sure,’”’ replied the optimist, 
“that is what we are here for. Now let’s go to work and do it.”— 
North Carolina Christian Advocate. ' 

* * * 
THE OPEN ROAD 

Giralda Forbes 
I foliow the open road, 
No pause or stay for me; 
I am of other worlds, and my heart 
Yearns ceaselessly 
For the free flight of the bird— 
There is no limit to air; 
I sense the throb of my godhood 
Everywhere. 


I follow the open road, 

There are cities on either side, 

And dear and true are the friends 

Who there abide, 

But I may not stay for love 

Though my sorrow cries, 

There’s a magnet drawing me up 

To the sunrise. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WHAT MAKES MEN COURAGEOUS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Without desiring to detract from your moral courage, it 
does seem to me that with almost all of us if we have the con- 
sciousness that there is another place to fill or a nest egg hidden 
away we can say our say with calmness and with small fear of 
consequences. Whereas if there was no other job in sight and 
no strings of a well-filled purse to pull on, the fear of manifesting 
a lack of prudence rather than a lack of courage would make us 
hesitate and then to sidestep. Anyway, whatever gives tautness 
to your moral fiber reveals itself in your writings of conviction in 
such a way that we who feel but cannot translate into spoken or 
written words our emotions know that here is a kindred spirit. 

So with your load partly shifted to other shoulders, I am 
glad you remain editor of the Leader and can thus keep it out of 
the ultraconservative class. 

Charles R. Hames. 

Elgin, Ill. 

* * 
HOW CONGREGATIONALISTS REGARDED 
ASA BRADLEY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Rev. Asa M. Bradley, D. D., occupied a tar larger place 
in New Hampshire than the superintendency of the Universalist 
churches. He was a man of wise counsel, of keen insight and of 
deep convictions. He was always considerate and always a 
Christian gentleman. He was one of the first of the denomina- 
tional leaders to welcome the writer when he came into the 
state to take up the leadership of the Congregational-Christian 
Churches. He always invited the writer to the meetings of the 
Universalist and Unitarian ministers in their annual sessions here 
in Concord, and always made him feel quite at home. He also 
invited the writer on various occasions to speak before Univer- 
salist gatherings, including the Annual Convention. His cheery 
word and constant courage, even when confined to his home, was 
a tonic to all who entered his room. His wealth of good stories 
and of reminiscences made him a welcome visitor in any group. 
We shall all miss him from the circle of those deeply interested 
in the spiritual affairs of the Kingdom here in the state of New 
Hampshire. He leaves behind him an honored name and the 
fruitage of a life well spent. 

Robert G. Armstrong, Secretary, 
New Hampshire Congregational-Christian Conference. 
* * 


KELLERMAN SEES THE FLOODS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is wonderfully kind of our friends among your readers, 
to think of us and ask if we are safe in this time of Ohio floods. 
We greatly appreciate their concern and their affection for us. 

We are happy to assure them that, while we are in the area of 
the rainfall and the high waters, still we are not in the area of 
danger and misfortune. Blanchester is thirty-five miles from 
Cincinnati, which is also our nearest contact with the Ohio 
River. We are on higher ground. Our streams of water flow 
into the Little Miami, which in turn flows into the Ohio at Cin- 
einnati. Our locality is fairly level, we have only small creeks, 
and we have had no high water in Blanchester. 

We took a trip toward Cincinnati, at the time of the crest of 
the high water, to see what a flood looks like. When we got 
about two-thirds of the way to the city, we were halted by the 
water extending over the road, perhaps ten feet deep. So we 
stopped short! We did not need a bath just then! The high 
water here was of the Little Miami, which ordinarily empties into 
the Ohio eight or ten miles farther on. But at that time the Ohio 
had so much water of its own that it refused to receive any from 
the Little Miami. So the Little Miami overflowed its banks and 
spread out over the country-side. It was not turbulent. It 
scarcely flowed at all. But it had to go somewhere, because it 


could not stand up on its hind feet. So it wandered through the 
meadows, the woods, the pastures, and it walked along the 
streets of Newtown and other small villages. In the distance we 
could see the roofs of houses and barns extending above the 
water. There were perhaps fifty summer cottages in sight on the 
banks of the river (supposed to be still on the banks)—all partly 
submerged. The river had risen so silently you could not hear 
its voice, so imperceptibly you could not see its coming, and so 
entirely irresistible, but you could not feel its power. 

While we suffered no harm and no calamity, still we did feel 
some slight inconveniences from it. The first and the worst of it 
was that the electric current was cut off. We get our “juice” 
from Cincinnati. There the flood put the generators out of com- 
mission, so we had no light, no power, and no fuel from it. But 
in two or three days the dynamos were back on their jobs again. 
We lighted our candles, we brushed up our lamps, and we laughed 
and made the best of it. Our radios were off, too. We missed 
Amos and Andy—thankful for that favor anyway. When we 
ordered coal they sent us half a ton, and when we asked the 
butcher for liver and bacon and the grocer for butter and coffee, 
they replied, ‘“‘We are out of them.’”’ And while the daily papers 
were issued as usual in the city, yet The New York Times was in- 
terrupted and we lost some of the issues entirely. 

Well, to conclude this little account, we can say that here in 
Blanchester we are happy to be alive and well. A few days ago 
we celebrated the fifty-fifth anniversary of our marriage. We 
send greetings to all our triends, to thank them for their love 
and interest in us, and to say as the final word that the flood 
brought us one blessing—it brought our daughter Annabel 
home for two weeks. She is a teacher in the city and the schools 
were closed. 

R.S. Kellerman. 

Blanchester, Ohio. 


* * 


HELP IN THE FLOOD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Personal replies being impossible at this time, we would like 
to use the Leader to extend our thanks to all those who expressed 
sympathy and concern in the recent disaster. 

Special thanks go to Robert Rice and our Arlington people 
for a gift of money, and to Cornelius Greenway and our Brooklyn 
people for a gift of clothing, now enroute. These are being applied 
to rehabilitation in Newtown, about ten miles from Cincinnati, 
where several Universalist families are affected by the flood. 

Carl H. Olson. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
* * 


LONG LIVE SUCH BACKERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In renewing my subscription to the Leader for another year 
I desire to express my sincere appreciation of this excellent de- 
nominational weekly of the Universalist Church. You may be 
proud of the fact that the Leader is aleader. And while it leads 
in the field of religious journalism, it is not “stuck up.” Its edi- 
tor and its policy are democratic. Its pages breathe tolerance 
and fair play. The editorials are strong, well written and to the 
point. I read many different publications. The Leader will 
be the last on my list if I have to give any of them up. Long 
live the Leader! 

Henry W. Felton. 
Montrose, Penn. 
* ok 


FOUNDERS OF RELIGION WERE LAYMEN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Yes, the Samaritan was a layman, Also Jesus, Buddha, 
Mohammed and many lesser founders of religions and religious 
orders. 

W. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Evelyn Underhill’s New Book 


Worship. By Evelyn Underhill. (Har- 
per. $3.00.) 

This is an important contribution to the 
understanding of the many types of wor- 
ship which have characterized branches of 
the Christian Church and of the religious 
experience they at once embody and 
nourish and serve. Miss Underhill mod- 
estly disclaims expert knowledge, but 
there are surely few who could so uner- 
ringly penetrate to the inner significance 
of the many elements in Christian wor- 
ship. Miss Underhill’s own sympathy is 
for a type of worship which attempts no 
arbitrary distinction between sense and 
spirit, one which is “adequate to the gen- 
erous realities of an incarnational faith,” 
that is, one which serves “‘the religious 
needs of a creature poised between the 
world of spirit and of sense, and participat- 
ing in both.” But, for her, service of the 
inner life is the test of every outward form, 
for she is a genuine mystic herself as well 
as one of the ablest interpreters of mystical 
religion. 

This volume is one of a series designed 
by the new Dean of St. Paul’s and Profes- 
sor H. Wheeler Robinson, the editor, to 
encourage a candid and courageous effort 
“to think out anew, in the light of modern 
knowledge, the foundation affirmations of 
our common Christianity.’’ The contribu- 
tors to the series start from religious ex- 
perience rather than from the ‘‘authority” 
of Bible or Creed, and by ‘‘experience”’ 
they mean, not the fragmentary percep- 
tions of any individual, but the whole 
experience of those who have so far shared 
in the Christian consciousness. This 
volume admirably accords, in plan and in 
spirit, with the purpose of the series. 
Miss Underhill finds her starting-point 
and her goal in the experience of worshipers, 
and seeks in this experience for the positive 
and typical or ideal, rather than for aber- 
rations or excesses. All the kinds of wor- 
ship she surveys are for her like chapels in 
the one Cathedral of Spirit. Each has its 
particular structure and adornment, and 
each can offer shelter to many kinds of 
adoring souls. 

What is, for the author, the heart of all 
worship? It is the response of man to the 
Eternal, a response ‘‘to some aspect of 
Reality, some incitement of God, however 


dimly understood and imperfectly obeyed.” 


That there are shortcomings and super- 
stitious distortions need not surprise us, 
for while we are “endowed with a certain 
capacity for the world of eternity,’’ we are 
also immersed in a world of things, and 
there is an inevitable confusion between 
the sensible signs by means of which we 
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worship and those truths which they rep- 
resent. Under unpromising appearances, 
if we only seek, we can find “man’s re- 
sponse to the attraction of God.”’ 

Miss Underhill emphasizes the need for 
embodiments of our worshipful attitudes, 
even though all such embodiment involves 
(or seems to involve) the loss of purity in 
religious feeling. She feels that only thus 
can worship take up and use the various 
capacities of human beings, only so can 
faith enter into the texture of man’s nat- 
ural life. She knows the dangers: form may 
kill the spirit, ritual may be exalted above 
mercy, and the outward and visible signs 
may obscure the inward grace. But she 
feels we are bound to run this risk, for there 
is great peril in leaving the world of sense 
behind in approaching the God who created 
and informs that world of sense. Or, as 
she puts it, “the demand and action of 
religion are and must be on man as he is: a 
social, sensuous, and emotional creature 
keenly aware of his visible environment, 
but only half aware of the unseen.” Yet 
Miss Underhill can describe the intention 
and character of Quaker worship better 
than most Quakers, and she is far more 
appreciative of its reassertion of the 
mystical and ‘‘charismatic’’ elements in 
Christianity than critical of what she re- 
gards as its inherent weakness. 

Ot course there is a fundamental inter- 
pretation of Christianity involved in the 
whole discussion of worship by this gra- 
cious, thoughtful, and broad-minded writer. 
Worship being man’s response to the Eter- 
nal, religion is concerned with the ini- 
tiative of God, with what He has done tor 
man. And for the Anglican Miss Under- 
hill (if any label at all is appropriate) 
everything centers around the Incarnation, 
the supreme act of initiative on God’s 
part, ‘‘the stooping down of the Absolute 
to disclose Himself within the narrow 
human radius, the historical incarnation 
of the Eternal Logos within time.” For 
Miss Underhill the primary declaration of 
Christianity is not “This Do” but “This 
Happened’’—indeed, is happening still, 
since Christ is still living and acting in the 
Church and its Sacraments. It is this 
point of view that conditions the author’s 
discussion, and especially the primacy she 
gives to the Eucharist as the central act of 
Christian worship. 

Some readers, not at home in the mysti- 
cal or in the sacramental moods, would 
promptly react quite critically to the tone 
and temper, as well as to the argument, of 
this book. It is not likely to have any 
value for those who feel themselves proph- 
ets of humanism. For the book is com- 
mitted to a theocentric religion, and it is 
sympathetic to the traditional doctrines 
in which Christian religious experience 
has tried to explain itself. But for an 


objective and sincere interpretation of 
worship, which rests upon an appraisal of 
a living and rich experience of God’s 
action in and for human life, it is hard to 
say where one would more profitably turn. 
For Miss Underhill provokes to serious re- 
flection even those among her readers 
whose prepossessions are likely to preclude 
agreement on their part with her point of 
view. 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


Forty-four members of the Boston 
Universalist Club gathered at the City 
Club Monday evening, Feb. 8, for their 
monthly meeting. The club welcomed one 
new member, Clarence B. Houston, head 
of the Athletic Department of Tufts Col- 
lege. 

In his combination reading of the min- 
utes, general report and monthly exhor- 
tation to the members, James D. Tilling- 
hast gave high praise to The Christian 
Leader for its ‘“‘excellent and accurate” re- 
port of the panel discussion conducted by 
the club in January. President Victor A. 
Friend announced that the March meeting 
will be Ladies’ Night, and outlined a pro- 
gram of entertainment and music which is 
being planned for the occasion. 

The guest and speaker of the evening 
was the Hon. Fred Perkins of Providence, 
R. I., president of the Rhode Island Con- 
vention of Universalists. Mr. Perkins 
was presented by A. Ingham Bicknell as a 
church leader who ‘has changed his 
church budget from red to black.” 

Mr. Perkins was advertised to speak on 
“Loyalty in a Liberal Church,” but chose 
to talk on the subject of “‘Whose Consti- 
tution,”’ because, he said, ‘“‘what happened 
Friday last puts this issue before us in 
practical manner.’ The speaker then pre- 
sented as clear and as forceful a resume of 
the constitutional history of the present 
Administration as we have been privileged 
to hear. He was vigorously opposed to 
change in the Supreme Court. Not all of 
his audience saw eye to eye with Mr. Per- 
kins, but everyone present listened with 
great interest and all remarked on the fair- 
ness with which the speaker presented his 
case. 

The best indication of the success of 
the program is the fact that Mr. Perkins 
spoke exactly one hour and twenty-eight 
minutes, and held his audience to the very 
end. 

E. H.L. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Russell H. Stafford is minister of the 
Old South Church (Congregational), Bos- 
ton, Mass. : 

Rev. Robert G. Armstrong is secretary 
of the New Hampshire Congregational- 
Christian Conference. 

Rev. Carl H. Olson is minister of the 
Universalist church in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and editor of the Okio Universalist. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


WHAT THEY SAY 


President of the Universalist General 
Convention 


The work done by every department of 
our General Sunday School Association in 
advising and serving and inspiring workers 
in our parish schools of religion through 
bulletins, field work and institutes is in- 
calculable, but the results show most when 
local church school officers co-operate and 
avail themselves of all the splendid aid the 
General Sunday School Association stands 


_ constantly ready to give. 


Walter Henry Macpherson. 


Minister of All Souls Universalist 
Church, Watertown, N. Y. 


The work of the General Sunday School 
Association has been invaluable to the life 
and efficiency of our school. It began 
several years ago with a visit from Dr. A. 
Gertrude Earle, who helped us in breaking 
away from the older methods. Since then, 
with your continued helpfulness, we have 
made real progress. In my judgment we 
have the most efficient school we have 
ever had. 

Harry Westbrook Reed. 


Church School Superintendent, Litch- 

field, Ill. 

For many years I’ve written checks to 
the G.S.S. A. and wished they were larger, 
for the Association has given me invaluable 
help personally. The Loan Library, to 
mention only one of its services, is a real 
blessing. Once like Jacob I attempted to 


keep the blessing, and kept the office force © 


busy trying to locate a certain book. 
Housecleaning brought it to light, and the 
book and my humble apologies were ac- 
cepted with a mercy I appreciated but 
did not deserve. Thus my credit was re- 
stored. 

My most sincere thanks to the General 
Sunday School Association for all its ser- 
vices. May it live long and prosper. 

Estelle B. Davis. 


Minister of Universalist Church, 

Brewton, Ala. 

We are just beginning to feel the full 
effects of your field worker’s visit to us 
last year. We want to express our appre- 
ciation for the great help the G. 8. S. A. 
has been to us in every phase of our re- 
ligious education program. 

You are surely located on the right 
street—Beacon—for your organization is 
a guiding light in all our endeavors. What- 
ever problems we have, you help to solve, 
whatever help we need, you stand ready 
to furnish it. 

Our school in Brewton has improved in 
efficiency a great deal through the G. S. 
S. A.’s helpful advice and through use of 
the materials you have supplied us. I 
wish every church would become ac- 


quainted with the assistance you are 
qualified to give and avail themselves of 
it. Universalist objectives in religious 
education would become actualities in our 
denomination. I am quite in favor of in- 
dividuality of enterprise, but I think it 
should not obliterate a sense of the “‘greater 
whole’”’ of Universalism. 

Many thanks for all you have done for 
the Brewton church school, and for all the 
assistance you have given me in previous 
pastorates. ‘ 

Arnold L. Simonson. 


Minister of First Universalist Church, 
Barre, Vt. 


This church draws dividends in many 
ways from its annual investment in the 
General Sunday School Association, but 
in no way which is more important or ob- 
vious than in the training of its staff of 
teachers at the summer institute at Ferry 
Beach. The work of our schools suffers 
for the lack of trained teachers, and here is 
the G. S. S. A. helping to develop those 
resources in the local field which would 
otherwise never be developed or would 
waste away for want of nourishment. 
What our teachers get from Ferry Beach 
by the co-operative efforts of all the schools 
through the G. S. S. A. could never be 
achieved through the activities of any in- 
dividual school. This in itself is worth more 
than the price of admission. 

L. Griswold Williams. 


Church School Superintendent, Car- 
thage, N. Y. 


For twelve years I have been superin- 
tendent of the Sunday School of the United 
Christian Church (Congregational and 
Universalist) of Carthage, N. Y.; and for 
the past few years we have had the pleas- 
ure of having your field worker here for 
conference with our leaders and teachers 
in the work. The help she has given has 
been invaluable to us. The assistance 
given by the Loan Library and suggested 
services, programs and other materials 
cannot be given up. We use the weekly 
worship services a great deal. 

I feel that the fact that our Sunday 
school is one of the largest in the north 
country is in a great measure due to your 
helpful suggestions and the willing service 
that you have always given us. 

Lewis D. Exford. 


Minister of Universalist Church, Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa, and former Vice 
President, G. S. S. A. 

“T remember, I remember,” when an in- 
experienced superintendent of a small 
church school searched frantically for help 
as to curriculum, general program, and cer- 
tain local problems of administration, 
searched but found no qualified adviser. 
That was before the General Sunday 


School Association came into being. To- 
day the untrained leader of untrained 
teachers finds in the secretary of leader- 
ship training a personal friend whose wide 
experience supplemented by materials 
freely lent starts any little school on the 
way to real educational work. Patient, 
cheerful, understanding letters from the 
office may be followed by a visit from one 
of the Association staff. Without request 
the superintendent receives help every 
Sunday and every special day, a friendly 
reinforcement of courage that keeps a 
little group going in spite of difficulties. 
Even the large, well-equipped school needs 
the professional assistance of the executive 
director if work is to be progressive, and 
to all churches the summer institutes have 
been valuable beyond price. Beyond 
price, but not beyond need of financial 
support. My own school has for many 
years included a gift to the G. S. S. A. in 
its budget. 
Laura B. Galer. 


Church School Superintendent, Prov- 
incetown, Mass. 


I wish you could know how much I 
appreciate the worship services sent me 
regularly, how helpful they are and how 
well they fit our needs. I really do not 
know how I could do without them. 

One Sunday three years ago, a Presby- 
terian clergyman from New York drifted 
into our school, and was so impressed with 
the teaching of Rev. Nancy Paine Smith, 
the leader of the adult class, he has con- 
tinued coming every Sunday since when 
in town, bringing his wife and two children. 
He told Mrs. Smith that though our school 
is small it is one of the best he has ever 
visited. 

Josephine H. West. 


Secretary of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education of the American 
Unitarian Association 


The educational program of the church 
is receiving an increased amount of atten- 
tion and interest from many sources, which 
acts as a challenge to our church schools 
and those in charge of them. The profes- 
sional experience and splendid personnel 
of the executive staff as well as the diversi- 
fied and practical programs of the Uni- 
versalist General Sunday School Associa- 
tion commend themselves highly for loyal 
support. The close co-operation of the 
Universalist General Sunday School As- 
sociation and the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian 
Association on several recent occasions 
has been mutually helpful. These or- 
ganizations, moving forward together in 
the interests of liberal religious education, 
need your increased support in order to 
lead the way to new achievements. 

Ernest W. Kuebler. 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


LENTEN TOPICS (Continued) 
Easter 
God and the Poets 

A very profitable meeting can be held if 
each member will seriously select some 
poem which carries the Universalist idea 
of Easter, and then be prepared to either 
recite or read that poem with under- 
standing and expression at a fireside 
meeting in the candlelight. Arrange the 
chairs in a semi-circle; give the meeting a 
quiet-hour, homelike touch. Perhaps you 
prefer to hold the meeting in a home where 
there is a fireplace, if there is not one in the 
room where you are accustomed to meet. 
Let the leader read the Easter story from 
the Bible. Follow that with a reading from 
chapter 44 of Dr. Bowie’s ‘‘The Story of the 
Bible.” (If your minister has not a copy 
you might well buy one from the Univer- 
salist Publishing House and present it to 
him.) The prayer and the hymns should, 
of course, be in harmony with the theme 
of the meeting. 

This plan could be varied as follows: Ask 
some person in your town who is a good 
reader to come to your meeting that eve- 
ning and read the poetic selections. Some 
leaders produce a very effective program by 
utilizing the stereopticon machine to throw 
upon the screen a few colored slides of 
Jesus during the reading. 

There are so many sources of Easter 
poems that it hardly seems necessary to 
mention any particular book. “Quotable 
Poems,” by Clark Gillespie, ‘“The World’s 
Great Religious Poetry,” by Caroline M. 
Hill, and several other collections of poems 
contain all that will be necessary fora 
successful meeting. Dr. Henry Nehemiah 
Dodge’s superb book, ‘‘Christus Victor,” 
contains valuable material. 

* * 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Aug. 24 to Aug. 27, Tuesday to Friday, 
are the dates officially chosen for the Na- 
tional Y. P. C. U. Convention at Turkey 
Run State Park, Marshall, Ind., this 
summer. It will be the forty-ninth annual 
meeting of the organization, and will be 
held in one of the most beautiful meeting 
places in which the members have ever 
convened. 

This year the convention will not be held 
in connection with a young people’s in- 
stitute, as in the past two years. The 
Mid-West Institute will be held in July as 
usual, as will the Ferry Beach young 
people’s institute. 

The national president has appointed a 
publicity committee consisting of Rev. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon of Syracuse, N. Y., 
chairman, and a representative from each 
of the state or regional organizations. This 
committee has already begun to function, 
and we are looking forward to the results, 
which we hope will bring together the 


largest group attending the National Con- 
vention for many years. 

We hope these dates will make it pos- 
sible for many of our ministers to attend 
this convention. All will be greatly repaid 
for any effort made in visiting Turkey:Run. 


* * 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S DAY REPORTS 

The reports of the Young People’s Day 
services are still coming in. If your group 
has not yet reported please do so soon. 


We want to compile our information and 
find out how many churches observed the 
day. 

To date (Feb. 12) the offerings sent in 
to Headquarters for the Church Exten- 
sion work of the Y. P. C. U. total $285, 
which is less than for the same period last 
year. We hope the figure will go over last 
year’s total of $582. If your church in- 
tends to send in its offering and has not yet 
done so, please co-operate by having it sent 
in as soon as possible. 

We were pleased to receive copies of 
several sermons delivered by young people, 
and will try to publish as many as pos- 
sible. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR CHURCH FAMILY 
(Concluded) 

Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone followed 
Dr. Coons, and spoke of ‘‘Hopes and Plans 
for Our Publishing House.” Mr. Lalone 
has recently accepted the position of man- 
ager of the Universalist Publishing House, 
and it was a privilege for all to hear him 
and come to know him a little better. 
In him they are recognizing a young man 
of high ideals and excellent, practical ideas 
for making the Publishing House of greater 
service to the Universalist family as a 
whole. Mr. Lalone spoke of the great 
value of the printed word, and said that 
many had been influenced to enter the 
ministry through this medium. Among 
Mr. Lalone’s hopes and plans are the sus- 
taining and building up of the work of the 
General Sunday School Association, the 
Young People’s Christian Union, as- 
sisting all laymen and ministers, putting 
The Christian Leader into every Univer- 
salist family, for, as he truly said, ‘‘reading 
The Christian Leader gives one the right 
perspective of the church and what it is 
doing.”’ It is his hope and plan to make the 
Publishing House of greater service in the 
future by spreading abroad the printed 
word, flooding the country with our litera- 
ture, for it is true, from observation, that 
the church organizations which are growing 
fastest are those which haye the strongest 
presses. He spoke of the book service to 
all, and urged the purchase of books 
through the Publishing House. In closing 
he said that one excuse for the existence 
of the Publishing House is its service to 
the family of our church. 

The social hour preceding and following 
the delicious luncheon served in the church 
vestry, was a happy hour. 

The afternoon session, with Miss Geor- 
gene E. Bowen of Tokyo, as speaker, was 
greatly anticipated. Also Dr. Roger F. 
Etz, General Superintendent, was to con- 
clude the program. After prayer by the 
pastor of the church, Rev. Robert M. Rice, 
the roll call of states and the offertory, Miss 
Bowen was introduced by Miss Kirk. 
Miss Bowen spoke of “Our Church in 


Japan.” She said that although the work 
of the Universalist Church in Japan was 
small it was a very real and a very im- 
portant work, and was unlike that of 
other churches in some respects. Wher- 
ever we reach out we are demonstrating 
our love, Jesus’ love, through action. It 
is for us to decide how we shali march on 
with what we have undertaken. We must 
go ahead and not retreat. She gave asplen- 
did picture of the Japanese families and 
of individuals, describing them as friendly 
and peace-loving and of fine character. 
She also touched on economic relations 
between Japan and America. She told of 
great strides made in the non-Christian 
religious groups, but pointed out that 
these religions had no practical way of 
showing love as had Christianity. The 
work we are doing in Dojin House, for in- 
stance, is in the field of practical love— 
it is a real program of love in action, and 
no matter what crisis may arise the work 
will still be needed. The children have no 
other place to be loved and led as in Dojin 
House. The work in Japan, pictured by 
Miss Bowen in her charming and con- 
vincing manner, impressed all with the 
feeling that we must march forward with- 
out any thought of retreat. We hope 
every Universalist will have an oppor- 
tunity to hear Miss Bowen. 

We could hardly think of a program 
concerning the Universalist Family with- 
out hearing from Dr. Roger F. Etz, who 
sits at the head of our family table, as 
General Superintendent of Universalist 
Churches. He emphasized principally 
the need of unity—a closer co-operation of 
ministers and laymen, for instance, of all of 
the women of the church uniting to do a 
bigger work, and a general uniting of all of 
our forces in a great program of the Uni- 
versalist Church. He pointed out that 
we all had problems, but after all they 
were common problems and not incapable 
of being solved, especially if we work as a 
big family and pull together from the 
bottom up and the top down. 

It was a wonderful program given to a 
very large and appreciative audience. 
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Among Our Churches 


New Hampshire Letter 


HE hand that has been writing for the 
“Chip Basket’’ is still, and will never 
write again. I do not think Dr. Bradley 
ever realized how much we all enjoyed his 
flashes of wit and bits of helpful philos- 
ophy. I know that they were eagerly 
looked forward to by many readers of the 
Leader. But now that he has gone nothing 
remains but for me to write from time to 
time the news of our churches in this corner 
of our Zion. Not that I am to take Dr. 
Bradley’s place. No one can do that. 
But I am just going to follow along in this 
work and try to make a place for myself 
among the Universalists of New Hamp- 
shire. I have a feeling that a superintend- 
ent is set apart for the express purpose ot 
giving sympathetic help to ministers and 
churches. I am not sure but it would be 
quite appropriate for a newly appointed 
superintendent to be officially inducted 
into his office with some very impressive 
ceremonies at the meeting of the State 
Convention next following his appoint- 
ment. It is the desire that the people of 
our churches in the state realize that the 
superintendent stands ready to give such 
help as he may be able. Here is hoping 
that there may be some measure of suc- 
cess in this work. 

As Superintendent I have been making 
some “‘official visitations,’ if I may call 
them such. On Jan. 11 I paid a visit to 
our church in Dover on the occasion of the 
annual parish meeting. The Superin- 
tendent’s wite was the only member ot the 
“small but distinguished suite,’ as the 
inspecting officer says on visiting a lodge. 
A splendid supper was served by the ladies, 
after which the meeting was held, with the 
president, J. E. Richardson, in the chair. 
Mr. Richardson is a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the State Convention, 
and no one could be more interested in the 
Universalist Church than he. The society 
has made an excellent showing the past 
year. Not only current expenses but some 
old debts have been paid. The finances 
are well managed. All the societies re- 
ported as being in good condition, each 
trying to make its contribution to the 
prosperity of the church. And no minister 
and wife could be more greatly beloved 
than Mr. and Mrs. Noble. A good preach- 
er, a faithful pastor, a sympathetic friend, 
Mr. Noble has won the hearts of the people 
of the church and his influence reaches far 
beyond. I congratulate both minister 
and people of the Dover church. 

It was quite natural that I should pay a 
visit to my own church on the occasion of 
the annual parish meeting, on the night 
of Jan. 18. Modesty forbids any reference 
to the minister, but the parish is in good 
financial condition, the societies have 
worked hard during the year, and there 
seem to be harmony and confidence. The 


meeting was entirely harmonious and a 
splendid spirit prevailed. The people are 
looking toward the future with great hopes. 

On Jan. 20 I paid a visit to the Manches- 
ter church for the annual parish meeting. 
An excellent supper was served. It began 
snowing early in the evening, and I was 
allowed to give my message early so that I 
might start for home, having no great love 
for icy roads. I am told that the meeting 
was harmonious. Mr. Farnsworth resigned 
after six years of faithtul work. The Su- 
perintendent is to confer soon with the 
trustees regarding the future. It is hoped 
the right man can be found. 

Every Universalist church and several 
federated churches observed the first 
Sunday in January as Everybody-Go-to 
Church Sunday, as directed by the Goy- 
ernor’s proclamation. Many of our 
churches also observed Enlistment Month 
with increasing congregations and re- 
newed interest. 

Rev. J. W. Haskell began his work in 
Concord the first of the year, and fine re- 
ports are coming from the Capital City. 
Tt is hoped that all kinds of success will at- 
tend his efforts. He has an appreciative 


and loyal people and from them we look 
for great things. 

We are glad that Rev. Frank B. Chat- 
terton did not accept an enticing call to a 
church in another state. He is doing a 
work in Portsmouth such as no one else is 
doing as far as I know. Heisa live pastor 
of a live church, and the Universalists 
throughout the state appreciate his work. 

The Alstead-Langdon Larger Parish has 
been without a minister since Rev. E. H. 
Johnson went south the first of the winter. 
The Superintendent has had several con- 
ferences with the people there and the 
Congregational Secretary, Rev. R. G. 
Armstrong. It is hoped that they will 
come to a decision soon. 

Kingston, made vacant by the removal 
of Mr. Noble to Dover, is hearing supplies 
until some permanent arrangement can 
be made. 

Rey. George T. Carl, minister of the 
Federated Church in Winchester, an- 
nounced that Emery 8S. Bucke of Lock- 
haven, Pa., has been engaged as associate 
minister. There is no doubt that Mr. Carl 
needs a helper, and it is hoped that the 
new association will be of great benefit to 
the church. 

Arthur A. Blair. 


Massachusetts Letter 


E told recently of the wonderful 
“good news’ meeting and sur- 
prise at the Beverly church. The ‘‘good 
news” was the announcement by the min- 
ister, Rev. Stanley G. Spear, of the gift of 
$5,000 toward paying an indebtedness of 
about $8,000 on the parish, due to the 
building ot a parish house sometime ago. 
That surprise is resulting in the complete 
removal of the debt. 

Now, here is another surprise, of a dif- 
ferent nature, but full of significance. In 
the church in Orange, under the leadership 
of Kenneth Woods, fifty men ot the parish 
and town, in a body, walked into the 
church for the morning service. It was 
Church School Sunday, when the central 
idea of the day was the religious education 
and training of our youth. Rev. Wallace 
G. Fiske, the minister, had planned te 
speak on the story of the Prodigal Son. 
When he announced his topic, there was a 
smile upon most faces. The visitors, some 
of whom were recognized as somewhat in- 
frequent in their attendance upon the ser- 
vices of the church, and the regular at- 
tendants, could not escape the implication. 
It turned out splendidly, however. The 
visitors, as parents and guardians of youth, 
received a fresh view of the importance of 
getting some real religion mixed in with the 
other things we are trying to get out of life. 

Here, too, is still another surprise. The 
annual business meeting of a parish may 
be a dull and perfunctory affair. It may, 
upon the other hand, be an occasion where 


reports of useful things done make a meet- 
ing almost thrilling in its interest. We 
were present, upon invitation, at the an- 
nual meeting of the Swampscott church 
on a recent Monday evening. From the 
reports given and from the attendance one 
would hardly recognize this as the same 
church as a tew years ago. At the supper, 
which preceded the meeting, there was not 
room for another person. The pastor, Carl 
A. Hempel, reported that over the forty 
Sundays of the past year the average at- 
tendance had been forty-four. On Easter 
152 were present. Children’s Sunday 
brought out ninety-one. Not included in 
these figures is the number attending the 
Christmas pageant, which was 111. Holy 
Thursday was observed with a communion 
service. At this service ten persons united 
with the church. As the attendance and 
interest have increased at. the worship 
services, so have the organizations grown. 
This is true cf the church school, the Ladies’ 
Unit, the Murray Club, and the Mothers’ 
Group. Splendid improvements and re- 
pairs have been made on the property, and, 
perhaps best of all, with all these added ex- 
penses, every bill is paid. Even though 
serving in other capacities, the minister has 
prepared and given forty sermons. He has 
attended all meetings and functions at the 
church, officiated at ten funerals, and 
called upon thirty-five of the families of 
the parish. Mr Hempel prepares and sends 
out a monthly postal message to all upon 
an extended mailing list. 
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It is a satisfaction to again make so good 
a report upon the contributions of the 
churches and ministers to the Ministerial 
Relief Fund. Since our letter of Jan. 9, 
eleven more churches have reported. 
These are: Worcester, First, $50; Spring- 
field, Unity, $25; Stoughton, $15; Brook- 
line, $15; Gloucester, $15; Worcester, All 
Souls, $8; Swampscott, $25; Foxboro, $5; 
Shirley, $5; Yarmouthport, $3. This 
makes a total of sixty-one places out of 
eighty-six which were invited to give to this 
noble charitable enterprise. These sixty- 
one churches have contributed $771.59. 

Out of a total of 123 ministers, from 
each of whom, according to the require- 


ments of our by-laws, a dollar was re- . 


quested, seventy-eight have, up to Feb. 
11, responded. 

We have reported that, owing to local 
conditions, the churches in Marblehead 
and Charlestown are closed for the two or 
three winter months. Lest any unfair 
assumption be gathered from this fact, we 
wish to state that recently the little group 
in Marblehead has paid $25 to Mr. Gard- 
ner for the work of the National Y. P. C. U., 
$25 has been given the General Convention 
for church extension, and $15 as a Loyalty 
offering. The pastor at Marblehead won- 
ders whether we have any church which 
has given more in proportion to its num- 
bers, and when it is recalled that the church 
has no church school, no Y. P. C. U., and 
no one of sufficient means to make up 
deficits. A group like that, even though 
small, has a future, and we predict it will be 
a bright future, too. For nearly three 
years, at the behest of the Marblehead 
society and through its loyalty, Dr. Mer- 
rick has served as pastor, having two 
preaching and worship services a month, 
and attending to all personal and tamily 
calls for his help. Dr. Merrick calls this 
“a little Indian summer work’? on his part, 
but, like the Indian summer of nature, it is 
work mellowed by experience and rich in 
the good it imparts to life. 

Within the past year The Christian 
Leader has carried the item that Mrs. 
Mary Shaw Attwood of Abington was do- 
ing research work in the Genealogical and 
other libraries of Boston for a history of 
her native town of Mercer, Maine. Mrs. 
Attwood has completed that work. Her 
book is typed and ready for the printer. 
We have seen the completed story, which 
will be, through all the years to come, a 
valuable addition to the stories of a sturdy, 
reliant, New England stock whose con- 
tribution to American ideals and American 
character is manifest today in almost every 
section of our country. Mrs. Attwood has 
gone to Florida now for a well-earned va- 
cation. 

The churches in Taunton, Roxbury, 
West Somerville, and Wakefield, pastor- 
less during an earlier part of the year, are 
all now provided with ministerial leader- 
ship. All are moving forward with hope 
and courage. Other churches which have 


chosen pastors are Medford and Framing- 
ham. William C. Abbe, now of Quincy, 
has been elected to the pastorate in Med- 
ford, and will begin his new duties with the 
first of March. Stanley Rawson has been 
chosen as student pastor at Framingham, 
and will start work there Feb. 21. The 
only vacancy lett at the present moment, 
out of a group of seven at the opening of 
the church season last fall, is at Ames- 
bury, and the probability is that Amesbury 
will have a regular minister within th 
next month. , 
There will be vacancies soon, however, 
in two or three churches. Due to the 
death of the minister at Provincetown, Dr. 
Robert N. Ward, on Friday, Feb. 5, the 
pulpit of this well-known old church will 
need a new voice. Rev. Nancy W. P. 
Smith, resident in Provincetown, was the 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Wm. E. Gilroy, editor of Advance, 
has just suffered a great loss in the death 
of his mother at her home in Mount 
Forest, Ontario. Mrs. Gilroy, in her ninety- 
third year, was an extraordinarily strong 
and noble personality. 

Thomas Butler of Philadelphia has just 
shipped to Tufts College the first ten vol- 
umes of sources and other materials to 
make possible a revision in time of Eddy’s 
History ot the Universalist Church. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz was in Detroit Feb. 7 
to preach the Loyalty Day sermon at the 
Universalist-Unitarian church. 

Miss Georgene Bowen spoke before the 
Thursday Club ot Boston, Feb. 4, on 
“Every-day Life in Tokyo.” This is a 
group of professional and business men 
who lunch at the Twentieth Century Club. 


Rev. Robert Tipton of the Church of 
the Restoration, Philadelphia, preached at 
the Church of the Messiah Feb. 14, and his 
congregation joined in the service. Mr. 
Tipton’s new church is well started and 
building will go on through the winter. 


Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, of Concord, 
N. H., called at Headquarters Feb. 8. 

Dr. Theodore A. Fischer of New Haven, 
Conn., was in Boston Feb. 9 to conduct 
the funeral services of Miss Alice E. Car- 
dall, sister of Rev. A. J. Cardall, who died 
in her sleep Feb. 5. 

Albert Niles, theological student at 
St. Lawrence, was at Universalist Head- 
quarters Feb. 6. He is a son of Rey. 
H. H. Niles of Bridgeport, Conn. 

Charles R. Eames of Elgin, Ill., who has 
been employed in the post-office for forty- 
three years, retired Jan. 25, to enjoy a 
service pension and a well-earned vacation. 
Mr. Eames began work in the post-office at 
noon on Jan. 25, 1894, and it was 12 noon 
Jan. 25, 1937, when he cleared his desk, 
accepted the congratulations of co-workers, 
and retired. Of late years he had held the 


preacher Feb. 14. The State Superintend- 
ent will be in the pulpit on Feb. 21, and, 
after the service, will have a conference 
with the parishioners in regard to a new 
leader. 

After thirty-two years of an unusually 
fruitful ministry in Franklin, the seat of 
Dean Academy, Dr. Marvin plans to close 
his service with Sunday, Feb. 28. The 
parish committee plans not to have candi- 
dates appear in the Franklin pulpit. 
The plan is to consider certain recom- 
mended and tested men and to visit the 
churches where these men are now settled. 
The Franklin church has voted to make 
Dr. Marvin pastor emeritus. This honor 
will be appropriately conferred at a re- 
ception to be tendered Dr. Marvin near to 
the close of his work in Franklin. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and _ Interests 


position of foreman of the money order 
and registry department, a division which 
also has charge of the sale of federal securi- 
ties such as postal savings and “baby 
bonds.’”’ 

Rev. Luke Hamilton Garner preached 
his last sermon at the Universalist church 
in Newark, N. J., Feb. 7. Dr. Roger F. 
Etz conducted the services Feb. 14. 

Rev. W. H. Skeels is slowly recovering 
from a major operation which he under- 
went Jan. 19. He expects to return home 
soon. 

William C. Abbe, a student at Tufts, 
has been unanimously chosen pastor of 
the First Universalist Church in Medford, 
Mass. He will begin his new work on 
March 7. 

Stanley Rawson is the new pastor at 
Framingham, Mass., beginning his work 
Feb. 21. 

Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner of Mid- 
dletown, N. Y., contributed to the Feb. 8 
and Feb. 15 issues of Unity a brilliant and 
searching appraisal of the Oxford Group 
Movement. 

Mrs. Effie E. Yantis recently contributed 
to the St. Lawrence Plain Dealer a strong 
argument in favor of the Child Labor 
Amendment. 


Rey. Harold W. Haynes will supply the 
pulpit of the Canton, N. Y., church, Feb. 
21. 

Dr. Laurens H. Seelye, president of St. 
Lawrence University, took charge of the 
services in the Universalist church of 
Canton Feb. 7, and preached the sermon. 

Dr. Coons, superintendent of churches 
in Massachusetts, preached in Amesbury 
Feb. 14. He will preach in Provincetown 
Feb. 21. Dr. Coons was the speaker at 
the regular meeting of the Men’s Club in 
Dr. Leighton’s church in Somerville 
Feb. 18. 

Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon has directed 
the special campaign of the Syracuse 
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Chapter of the American Red Cross for 
disaster relief for the third consecutive 
year. In the present emergency, the 
Syracuse Chapter was given a quota of 
$40,000. To date better than $69,000 has 
been raised. 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone preached 
the Ash Wednesday sermon at the First 
Universalist Church of Lawrence, Mass., 
and the next day took the place at the 
Lenten service in All Souls’ Church, 
Braintree, of Dr. van Schaick, who was pre- 
vented from going by a light attack of 
grippe. 

Rev. Thomas Mark, of the Unitarian 
church of Marblehead, Mass., was the 
speaker at the third annual banquet of the 
Associated Men’s Club of North Adams, 
held in the Methodist church. Rey. Pliny 
Allen of the Universalist church secured 
the speaker. 


Rev. Tracy M. Pullman of Salem, Mass., 
has accepted a place on the executive board 
of the Massachusetts Council of Churches. 


Dr. Sheldon Shepard, minister of the 
First Universalist Church of Los Angeles, 
Calif., contributed the leading article to 
Unity (Kansas City) for January on “Not 
a Warehouse,”’ a discussion of the per- 
sonality. 


Maine 


Portland, Congress Square.—Rey. Ben- 
jamin B. Hersey, pastor. Enlistment 
Month was an unqualified success. Found- 
ers’ Day at the beginning of the month 
was also designated as Guild Sunday, when 
the members of Congress Square Guild, 
composed of the younger women of the 
church, attend the morning service in a 
body. On Young People’s Sunday the 
pulpit was filled by Stanley Rawson 
of Tufts College, in the absence of Mr. 
Hersey, who, on the first leg of his trip into 
the Middle West, occupied the pulpit of 
the Worcester church. Mr. Rawson was 
assisted in the service by members of the 
local Y. P. C. U., who took their parts with 
dignity and assurance. On Laymen’s 
Sunday the preacher was Dr. Walter H. 
Macpherson, president of the General 
Convention. Dr. Macpherson’s personality 
and message made a deep impression, and 
his visit here is one of the high spots of the 
year. Church School Sunday was desig- 
nated by the Ta Kala Society as their par- 
ticular Sunday, and they, with their 
families, attended the service as a group. 
Since Loyalty Sunday and Scout Sunday 
fell on the same day, the worship service 
was designed to include both, and the 
presence of both the Boy Scouts and the 
Sea Scouts added greatly to the observance 
of the day. Congregations have been 
large, and have shown a steady increase 
throughout the month. Annual! meetings 
have been in order during the past month, 
of organizations and of the church itself. 
A balanced budget was reported at the 
annual meeting of the church, with more 


than $1,000 paid on mortgage and past 
indebtedness. All organizations are in a 
healthy condition, with an increase in 
membership and an acceleration of interest 
in every case. At the January staff meet- 
ing of the church school, Rev. Vincent B. 
Silliman, minister of the First Parish 
Church (Unitarian) of Portland and co- 
author of the new Beacon Song and Ser- 
vice Book, talked on the preparation and 
function of the new book and demonstrated 
its use. Friends from Westbrook, and 
from All Souls and the Church of the Mes- 
siah in Portland joined in the monthly 
meeting of the Mission Circle to welcome 
Rev. Hannah J. Powell, who has recently 
come to Waterville from the South. Miss 
Powell spoke interestingly of the work in 
North Carolina. During the month, Con- 
gress Square entertained the Federation 
of Women’s Church Societies of Portland, 
when Rev. Percy Vernon of Lewiston told 
of his adventures in the Scandinavian 
peninsula during the past summer. At the 
tea which followed the meeting, Mrs. 
Richard Small, president of the Federa- 
tion, and Mrs. Hersey poured. 

West Paris——Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes, 
pastor. The annual parish meeting was 
held Jan. 22—a larger gathering than 
usual coming at six o’clock for the supper, 
followed by the business meeting. The 
report of the treasurer showed all bills paid. 
The Good Will Society had done its usual 
work, paying the state and national quo- 
tas, also heating and lighting of the church. 
The Friendly Class reported money spent 
in sending greeting cards, fruit and 
flowers to the sick and shut-ins. The Glad 
Hand Class, meeting every Tuesday eve- 
ning at the home of the pastor, has proved 
itself ready to help in all church work. 
The Sunday school has done excellent 
work. The minister reported the number 
of weddings, funerals and ‘‘red letter’ 
days. The one Sunday of special notice, 
Oct. 17, was the thirty-fifth anniversary 
of the ordination of the pastor. Enlist- 
ment Month was observed, Founders’ Day, 
then Y. P, C. U. Sunday, when Amy Stev- 
ens conducted the services, assisted by 
Richard Dunham and Aubrey Cole. 
Edward Wilmot, principal of the high 
school, gave an inspiring talk on ‘‘Widen- 
ing Horizons.”’ On Laymen’s Sunday 
Ralph Abbott conducted the service. 
Reynold Chase offered the prayer, Stanley 
Perham read the scripture, Glen MclIn- 
tire of Bowdoin College gave a most help- 
ful and interesting talk on ‘Our Task.” 
Walter Inman sang a solo. Maynard 
Chase and Earl] Bane were also in the choir. 
Church School Day the children sang two 
selections. The minister told the children 
stories and then gave a brief talk on the 
importance of the Sunday school. The 
month closed with Loyalty Sunday. 

Bath.—Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., 
pastor. Enlistment Month has been 
most gratifying. Founders’ Day was ob- 
served with a special service relating to 


\ 

the founding of this church. Plans will 
soon be completed for the 115th anni- 
versary in October. Young People’s Day 
the members of the basketball team took 
charge of the service. Layman’s Day 
Eugene C. Fogg, M. D., of the Church of 
the Messiah in Portland, brought a vital 
message. Laymen of the church conducted 
the service and Mr. Thorburn sang a solo. 
Loyalty Day brought out the best con- 
gregation of the month. Approximately 
twenty-five inches of publicity have been 
given the church by the Bath Daily Times 
concerning Loyalty Month. Recent speak- 
ing engagements of the minister include: 
Rotary Club, Fireside Club and the Ladies’ 
Aid of Winter Street Congregational 
Church, Men’s League of Central Con- 
gregational Church, Men’s Club of Grace 
Episcopal Church. He also preached the 
sermon at the union Thanksgiving service, 
and assisted in the ordination of the Bap- 
tist minister in Freeport. The Ladies’ Aid 
and the Murray Club have been reor- 
ganized and are working on programs. 
Many repairs have had to be made to the 
church due to the long period it was closed. 
New sills have been placed under the 
front of the church; new lavatories and 
wash-bowls have been placed in the wash 
room. It is hoped that the organ will be 
repaired in time for the Easter services. 
The organ was seriously damaged at the 
time the roof was blown off two years ago. 
Also the roof will have to be repaired. 
Many of the members of the dormant 
Church of the New Jerusalem are attend- 
ing our church, Christmas eve a candle- 
light service was held in the church. Musie 
was by harp, bell and soloist. Visitors 
have registered from New York State, 
Indiana, Ohio, Florida. 


Massachusetts 


North Weymouth.—Rey. Clarence L. 
Eaton, pastor. On Laymen’s Sunday the 
preacher was Richard K. Eaton, son of 
the minister. His subject was ‘‘What Re- 
ligion Means to Me.” It was a splendid 
message, worthy of a speaker trained for 
the pulpit. Unity Club served a chicken 
pie supper on Thursday, Feb. 11. The 
women joined with others of this com- 
munity on Friday, Feb. 12, in the world 
Day of Prayer. Miss Catherine Fletcher 
of Istamboul, Turkey, was the speaker. 
This church and the Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional Church will, as in past years, hold 
union services during Holy Week. 

Roxbury.—Rev. Raymond J. Baughan, 
pastor. On each Sunday since the be- 
ginning of the present pastorate on Dec. 20 
there has been a larger congregation than 
on the Sunday preceding. The minister is 
faithfully looking up all of the regular 
people of the parish. He is getting in 
contact with persons new to this section 
of the city. He is preaching strong ser- 
mons, and he is presenting a program of 


‘ activities covering most of the days of 


each week. Each Thursday evening 
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through Lent a service of instruction and 
worship will be held in the chapel. The 
general theme will be a faith for an age of 
doubt. The minister will make a short 
address and this will be followed by ques- 
tions and a discussion. Mr. Baughan has 
just sent out the second issue of his new 
monthly parish bulletin, entitled ‘The 
Universal Call.’’ On Friday, Feb. 26, it is 
planned to have a men’s meeting at the 
parsonage at 6 p. m. with a steak supper. 

Worcester, First Church.—Rev. V. E. 
Tomlinson, D. D., pastor. The annual 
parish meeting was held Feb. 2, following a 
turkey supper served by the Ladies’ Social 
Circle. It was largely attended. Judge 
Harry H. Atwood acted as moderator. 
Arthur H. Longley, the treasurer for many 
years, reported the expenses for the year 
to have been $15,000, with all bills paid 
and a balance in the treasury. Ray N. 
Grout, treasurer of the mortgage reduction 
fund on the parish-house, reported that 
$9,000 had been received since last July 
and paid on the mortgage. There are 
many pledges which mature next year and 
the year following. By this action in 
reducing the principal the bank has re- 
duced the rate of interest from 5 percent 
to 4 percent. Hon. George R. Stobbs, 
chairman of the Board of Trustees, paid 
a well deserved tribute to Arthur C. 
Comins, a very influential layman who has 
recently died. Dr. Tomlinson reported 
fifty-six funerals and twenty-six weddings 
during the year. There were reports made 
from the church school, the Y. P. C. U. 
and the men’s and women’s organizations, 
numbering eight. It was the most en- 
thusiastic parish meeting held since the 
depression. 


New York 


Cicero and Central Square.—Rev. G. H. 
Campbell, pastor. Central Square gave the 
minister a birthday dinner in the church 
after the Loyalty service, Feb. 7. Judge 
Leo Gehle (Syracuse Children’s Court) is 
to speak in Cicero Feb. 26. 

Canton.—George H. Bowers, Mrs. Sid- 
ney Robbins and Prof. Edson R. Miles 
have been made a committee to recommend 
to the church a successor to Rev. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone as minister. Prominent 
local figures are assisting in supplying the 
pulpit for the time being. 


Nova Scotia 


Halifax.—Rev. H. I. S. Borgford, pas- 
tor. The annual meeting of the corporation 
of the Church of the Redeemer was held 
in the church parlors Wednesday evening, 
Feb. 10. Reports were read from the 
church school, the church committee, the 
Murray Club, Boy Scouts and Players’ 
Club. All reported a year of growth and 
development. Mr. Borgford gave a report 
covering his pastorate since Sept. 1, 19386. 
The report of the treasurer also reflected 
the upward trend of the past year. A. S. 
Wolfe, retiring treasurer, was encouraged 
by these signs, and felt that the new year 


promised gains if present trends could be 
considered indicative. The members were 
all encouraged by the gains shown in the 
reports, and are facing the year ahead with 
more zeal, and a determination to advance 
the cause of liberal religion in this com- 
munity. J. E. Schaffer was re-elected 
chairman and Miss K. Hill secretary, Miss 
Trene Hill was elected treasurer and Miss 
Florence Hill superintendent of the church 
school. Others elected to serve on the 
vestry were Mrs. Lillian O’Bryan, Roy 
Harris, Mrs. John L. Hill, A. West and 
Mr. Borgford. The ladies of the church 
served refreshments at the close of the 
business meeting. Before adjournment it 
was moved by Miss K. Hill that a heart- 
felt vote of thanks be tendered to those 
members of the corporation retiring from 
the vestry, especially to A. 8. Wolfe, who 
has served thereon for over forty years, and 
who has been identified with the church 
throughout his long life, and to Miss H. M. 
Wolfe, the retiring superintendent, who 
has served with untiring devotion for 
many years. The corporation was unani- 
mous in its approval of this motion, and 
through individual spokesmen hoped that 
Mr. Wolfe, who is now eighty-two, would 
have many years ahead with us, and would 
see the cause of Universalism, so dear to 
him and to all of us, flourish in this part 
of the world. Miss Wolfe, it is felt, is only 
retiring for a much needed rest, and will be 
back in active office again before very 
long. The corporation feels confident of 
increasing success. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill 11 a.m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a. m. E. S. T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WICC. Every Thursday 9.15 p.m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

WTRC, Elkart, Ind. Every Sunday 11 to 12 a. m. 
Friday 1.15 to 1.30 p.m. C.S. T. All Souls Univer- 
salist Church. Rev. A. Lyman Booth. 1310 kilo- 


cycles. 
ce we 


BOSTON MINISTERS MEETING 


Feb. 22. No meeting. 

March 1. Rev. Lesiie C. Nichois. 

March 8. Rev. Stanley G. Spear. 

March 15. Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D. 
March 22. Rev. U.S. Miiburn, D. D. 

Devotional service each day by Rev. Edgar R. 


Walker. 
* x 


TURKEY RUN RETREAT 


The annual Turkey Run Midwest Ministers’ Re- 
treat will be from March 29 through April 1. Mon- 
day, March 29, will be a day of arrival, getting set- 
tled and acquainted. There will be three morning 
sessions, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday morn- 
ings. Also there will be one afternoon meeting, either 
Tuesday or Wednesday afternoon. No evening 
meetings other than those that may be arranged if 
such are desired by the majority present. 

The general theme of the meetings will be ‘‘Liberal 
Christian Evangelism.” 

Cards announcing the place and dates of this Re- 
treat have been sent to the Universalist and Unitarian 


ministers of the Midwest. When the program com- 
mittee has its program arranged, copies of this pro- 
gram will be mailed to the ministers of the Midwest. 

Those planning to attend the Retreat are requested 
to send reservations for rooms to the Turkey Run 
Inn, Turkey Run State Park, Marshall, Indiana, not 
to the Committee. 

* x 
MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted Rev. George H. Thorburn on transfer 
from New York. 
Accepted Rev. Ralph P. Boyd on transfer from 
New York. 
Letter of dismissal and recommendation granted 
Rev. Luther Ballou. 
Edwin Cunningham, Secretary. 


* * 
KANSAS COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Voted as of Jan. 20 to drop the name of Robert 
Kellerman from the roll of affiliated ministers, he hav- 
ing accepted ordination and fellowship with a de- 
nomination which does not recognize duai fellowship 
with us. 3 

W.G. Price, Secretary. 


+k 
NOTICE 


The Universalist Publishing House has about 
twenty second-hand copies of the “Sunday School 
Hymnal” by Mrs. L. Weston Attwood, which any 
school may have by paying transportation charges. 


* # 
SLIDES TO RENT 


The Universalist General Convention has a val- 
uable collection of stereopticon lectures for rent. 
These were the gift of the late Dr. Potterton, and the 
income from their use is credited to the Interna- 
tional Church Extension work, in which Dr. Pot- 
terton was exceedingly interested. A list of the 
available lectures will be sent to ali who apply. The 
lectures are available to Universalist organizations 


at $2.00 each. 
* * 


WANTED 


Information about young men or young women 
who are in Philadelphia studying or working. Will 
ministers or parents please communicate with the 
Universalist Church of the Messiah, or the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Restoration. 


* * 


UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
WANTS INFORMATION 


The Assistant Librarian of the Universalist Histori- 
cal Society is anxious to build up a complete file of 
photographs and brief sketches of all the living min- 
isters in the Universalist Church. Each minister who 
has not already done so, is requested, therefore, to 
send in his photograph together with a short sketch 
of his life, date of birth, marriage, number of pastor- 
ates, etc. Interested laymen as well as ministers are 
urged to send in historical material, pictures of 
Universalist ministers of the past and any and all 
material which will be ot interest to the Historical 
Society. Will ail readers of this notice please respond. 


Alfred S. Cole, Assistant Librarian, 
Miner Hall, Tufts College, Mass. 


* * 


YOUNG MAN WANTS A JOB 

Young man, age 26, desires position as Director of 
Religious Education. Graduate of New York Uni- 
versity and M. A. in Religious Education. Nine 
years’ experience in church school and young people’s 
work. Will locate anywhere in the United States. 
Salary nominal. First-rate references. For other de- 
taiis write in care of the Christian Leader, 176 Newbury 


St., Boston, Mass. 
* * 


INFORMATION WANTED 


A century ago, while Rev. Thomas J. Sawyer was 
pastor of the Orchard Street Church in New York 
City, Mrs. Sawyer’s brother, J. K. Fisher, formerly of 
Newton, Mass., painted his portrait. It was en- 
graved by H. S. Sadd. The Universalist Historical 
Society wishes to locate the original painting. 


H.S.B. 
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Obituary 


Mrs. Mary Cram Ellis 


There recently died in Detroit, Mich., one in 
whose long life was exhibited all that is best in our 
national character. These qualities Mary Cram Ellis 
inherited from New England ancestors and they 
guided and sustained her until the end. 

The untimely death of her husband left her the 
responsibility of rearing her family of small children, 
and she performed the duty with independence and 
determination. Forty years is a long time to walk 
alone, but the memory of her husband never faded, 
and each year, on the anniversary of his death, those 
about her noticed that she was more quiet than usual 
and her thoughts were afar off. 

It was in her own home that she found the best 
opportunity for self-expression. People interested her 
because they were peopie and not for what they 
might contribute to her comfort or welfare; she did 
not have “help” in the home, only “helpers.” 

At seventy she was the unfortunate victim of an 
automobile accident which confined her to her bed 
for long weary months. During all this trying time 
she never complained, and her thoughts were always 
for the comfort of those about her. 

Three quatities combined to make her life the 
happy experience that it was: sympathy, simplicity, 
sincerity. These remained to the end, and when her 
time to go came, she was ready, and her last con- 
scious desire was to express her love and appreciation 
for the efforts that were being made in her behalf. 
She left her memory as a benediction to all who knew 
her, especially to her children, who rise up and call 
her blessed. 

Mrs. Ellis was one of the founders of the Church of 
Our Father in Detroit, and Dean Lee S. McCollester 
of Tufts College, her former pastor, went to Detroit 
to officiate at the funeral services. 
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ALFRED M. BELL 
CHURCH and MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


WINDOWS REPAIRED 
ORGANS, PEWS, DECORATING, TABLETS 


129 Hawthorne Street - - = Malden, Mass. 
Formerly of Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Pperintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


BOOKS by 


Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. 


Rediscovered Countries 

Did Jesus Mean It? 

God and Company Unlimited 
These three vital books $1.00 each or 
three for $2.00. 

Glimpses of Grandeur 
(Harpers) Price $2.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 
Call, or write 


for catalog 
Massachusetts 
Bible Society 


Boston 


41 Bromfield St. 


A Brief History of the Universalist Church 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By L. B. Fisher, D. D. 


Prepared under the direction of the Young People’s Christian Union. 
A handbook of our history, including in brief space also the outline of 
our faith and many sketches of those who have helped to give that faith 


form for efficient service. 
schools and Y. P. C. U. 


The book is useful as a text book for Sunday 


Price, 50 cents 


UNIVERSALIST 


PUBLISHING 
16 Beacon Street, 


HOUSE 


Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D., 
PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 
The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 
The Crane Theological School 


and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 


The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 


P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 
of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Co-operation 
is THE WORD | 


With Us Co-operation 
Is More Than a Word. 


Co-operation Is Our Policy. 


Here’s How 


Ten percent Discount 


on all books we sell to Universalists. Laymen as well 
as Ministers? Certainly. You become a member of the 
| Universalist Book Club by buying a book from YOUR 
i Publishing House. You pay cash within thirty days and 
| get a ten percent discount on any book in print. This 
does not apply to Sunday School Texts and Material. 
Sunday School Materials are handled without profit. 


i Combination Subscriptions yith resional 
\ niversalist papers 
| THE CHRISTIAN LEADER $2.50 st Pee 
| The Universalist Banner (Me.) 50 pha Saas 
| 


The Empire State Universalist 50 Pabengg 


Consultation Service 


for Ministers, Directors of Religious Education, Social 
Workers and folk interested in making their community 
a better place to live in. Write to us about your prob- 


find out for you from our experts at Headquarters. 


YOUR 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Emerson Hugh Lalone, Manager 
16 BEACON STREET -i- 176 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
| Telephone: LAFayette 4485 


| The Tar Heel Universalist 50 ae pea 
} The Ohio Universalist 50 $2.75 

| The Pennsylvania Universalist 50 

| THE CHRISTIAN LEADER $2.50 Both for one year 
| The Universalist Herald (Ga.) 1.00 $3.00 


lems. We may not know the answer, but we will try to 


